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Memorial to a Woman with an Alabaster Jar: 
Speculations on Matthew 24 to 26 


John F, Cornell 


I never lost as much but twice 
And that was in the sod. 
Twice have I stood a beggar 
Before the door of God! 


Angels—twice descending 
Reimbursed my store— 
Burglar! Banker—Father! 
I am poor once more! 


In this poem by Emily Dickinson! the speaker meditates on the con- 
nection between her experience of bereavement and her act of call- 
ing on God. Indeed, the “door of God,” not a little ambiguous, may 
be the lid of a coffin or the abyss of an open grave. She remembers 
her loss of two loved ones, but does not tell us the nature of the third 
loss, which occasions the poem. She declares only her spiritual pover- 
ty. The most dramatic moment comes just before the final line. 
Before calling on God the “Father” from her despair, she accuses him 
with names of quite another sort: “Burglar! Banker—.” God is an 
unpredictable trustee. Does her present grief leave her bitter toward 
this heavenly father? 

I am inclined to think that the grief of the speaker in the poem 
has not embittered her, because her third loss is the loss of certain 
pious illusions. Why I think this may only become clear gradually, for 
the thought in Dickinson's poem is close to my general theme. If I am 
not mistaken, the poet has in mind here a couple of pages of the 
Gospel text, more or less the ones I shall present here for considera- 
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tion. These pages are Jesus’ last sermon in Matthew, where he reveals 
to his disciples that he will come again. Strange as it may sound, the 
path coward that spiritual impoverishment in Dickinson's poem paral- 
lels the movement of this gospel text. We might see this if we can 
approach the Bible with something of her own poetic spirit. 

Poetic spirit: I should try to indicate what I mean by this, to avoid 
misunderstandings. By reading the Bible poetically [ mean, first of all, 
reading without a particular theological viewpoint.” Like all prior opin- 
ions about a book, theology can cover over the original text without the 
reader realizing it. It is true of all our most cherished possessions: what 
we will not give up, we shall lose. If we can approach the gospel with- 
out imagining beforehand what it must or must not say, we allow for a 
sort of resurrection of its meanings. Our preconceptions pass away, the 
words themselves work upon us, and (when we do not quite expect it) 
the message of the book comes to life again. 

The fresh experience of the text is often the work of noticing 
details. By reading poetically I also mean reading closely. I hope it 
will become clear in what follows how certain subtleties, certain 
ambiguities that Matthew incorporates into Jesus’ last sermon, have 
evoked my speculations. If we ponder such details long enough, we 
may begin to see how they point to some startling line of thought. 

But I have not mentioned the most obvious feature of reading 
poetically which is the attunement to figurative speech. Must we not 
admit it? Jesus is a poet. Not just his parables but even his more 
ordinary utterances adopt the idiom of images—as if the divine 
language should retain a similarity to hieroglyphics, and the sacred 
still resemble a secret. Perhaps one never becomes proficient in this 
language of signs. I leave open to what extent I have succeeded 
in putting together the picture puzzle that is Jesus’ last discourse. 
What I offer, to repeat, are so many speculations. But they will 
achieve their purpose if they show readers new entrances into the 
gospel text and lead them to better thoughts of their own about 
what it might mean. 

Jesus’ last sermon (beginning in chapter 24) is an answer to his 
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disciples who question him about the end of the age and the return 
of the Son of Man. He begins by warning them about the wars and 
persecutions that will characterize the final epoch. But he does not 
represent that time as a far-off future. It is one with his disciples’ 
mission in a hostile world. Earlier he told them: 


“When you are persecuted in one town, take refuge in 

another....Before you have gone through all the 

towns of Israel the Son of Man will have come.” 
(Matt. 10:23. Cf. 26:64)° 


Now he says in his long final speech: 


“This gospel of the Kingdom will be proclaimed 
throughout the earth as a testimony to all nations; 
and then the end will come.” (Matt. 24:14) 


The ambiguity is not only about when the final events will take 
place but also about how, What modern people think of as “apoca- 
lypse”—the cataclysms and wars that bring history to a conclusion — 
is a derivative idea. “Apocalypse” is first and foremost a disclosure, a 
revelation, a clarity of vision: that is its meaning as a biblical term. 
Jesus reassures his disciples: 


“So do not be afraid of them. There is nothing cov- 

ered up that will not be uncovered [apokaluphthésetai|, 

nothing hidden that will not be made known.” 
(Matt. 10:26) 


The Kingdom comes in a spiritual as well as an historical sense. 


Consider this much-quoted passage from the gospel of Luke: 


“You cannot tell by observation when the kingdom of 
God comes. There will be no saying, ‘Look, here it is!’ 
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or ‘there it is!’; for in fact the Kingdom of God is 
within you.” (Luke 17:20-21) 


This obscure utterance follows: 


“The days will come when you will desire to see one 
of the days of the Son of Man, and you will not see 
it. And they will say to you, ‘Look here!’ or ‘Look 
there!’ Do not go after them....For as the lightning 
that flashes out of one part under heaven and 
shines to the other...so also the Son of Man will be 
in his day.” 

(Luke 17:22-25) 


Here is the parallel passage in Matthew 24. 


“See I have forewarned you. If they tell you, ‘He is 
there in the wilderness, do not go out; or if they say, 
‘He is there in the inner room, do not believe it. Like 
lightning from the east, flashing as far as the west, 
will be the coming of the Son of Man.” 

(Matt. 24:25-27) 


Does this metaphor of the messianic lightning only refer to an out- 
ward and future spectacle? The warning in the next line of Matthew 
sounds like a clue to something else: 


“Wherever the corpse is, there the vultures will gather’’(28) 


This line seems to parody the human attempt to possess the legacy of 
the dead messiah—to make of him an abstract truth on which to feed, 
a religious fact around which to congregate, an “historical Jesus.” But 
Matthew's Jesus describes the Son of Man as unpredictable and 
astonishing; his return is like that phosphorescent flash across the 
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horizon. Jesus’ next remark continues the metaphor of the sky: 


“Immediately after the tribulation of those days the 
sun will be darkened, and the moon will not give its 
light; the stars will fall from heaven, and the powers 
of the heavens will be shaken. Then the sign of the 
Son of Man will appear.” (29-30) 


It appears that the messianic thunderbolt will be the only light in 
the approaching darkness. After the meteorological catastrophe, 
when the luminaries of heaven are put out, there is only night, and 
the wildfire of the world. Jesus suggests a veritable twilight of idols: 
the gods of traditions withdraw, and God comes to be seen only in 
what is human—that is, under the “sign of the Son of Man.” 

Yet this ewilight of the gods might also take place within the 
individual disciple. The destruction of idols would be not just a 
world-historical event but a person's overcoming of his or her own 
false gods, I shall argue that Jesus’ last sermon proceeds with this 
deconstruction of deities and reveals a Second Coming in human 
spirit. This is part of what is meant by the coming of the Kingdom. 

Let us continue to cite the rest of Matthew 24-25 in segments. 
There can be no question of complete explanations, but I shall 
remark briefly on each. 

In the next section, Jesus announces that he is teaching through 


parable. 


“Now learn the parable (tén parabolén) of the fig tree 
(sykés). When its branch has already become tender 
and puts forth leaves, you know that summer is near. 
So you also, when you see all these things, know that 
it is near—at the doors! 

“Assuredly, I say to you, this generation will by no 
means pass away till all these things take place. 
Heaven and earth will pass away, but my words will 
by no means pass away. But of that day and hour no 
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one knows, not even the angels of heaven, but my 
Father only. 

“But as the days of Noah were, so also will the 
coming of the Son of Man be. For as in the days 
before the flood, they were eating and drinking, mar- 
rying and giving in marriage, until the day that Noah 
entered the ark, and did not know until the flood came 
and took them all away, so also will the coming of the 
Son of Man be. Then two men will be in the field: one 
will be taken and the other left. Two women will be 
grinding at the mill: one will be taken and the other 
left. Keep awake (grégoreite) therefore, for you do not 
know what hour your Lord (kurios bumon) is coming,” 

(24:32-42) 


We saw a moment ago that the coming of the Son of Man was 
not necessarily an event to be located in space. There will be no say- 
ing “Look, here it is!” or “there it is!” Now, with Jesus’ reminder of 
the days of Noah, it appears that the time of the Son of Man is not 
fixed at one moment either. It is not simultaneous for all individuals. 
Two women will be grinding: one will be taken and the other left. The 
Lord who is coming comes to a person in his own time: “...you do 
not know what hour your Lord is coming,” Indeed, if the Lord is not 
coming to at least some persons soon, it is odd for Jesus to state that 
this generation will not pass before these things take place. Just as his 
words never pass away because they are outside the time of creation, 
so the experience of the Son of Man must be an ever-present possi- 
bility. The disciple is transported, however not in a physical sense. 

But the most important feature of this text is the image of the 
fig tree. Learn the parable of the fig tree, Jesus says. When its branch 
puts forth leaves, we know summer is near. Notice that this formu- 
lation does not concern the effect of the summer on the tree. 
Summer is near but not yet arrived. Rather the tree is changing itself 
in anticipation of the new season. So perhaps the fig tree does not 
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represent the external signs of what is to come so much as an inter- 
nal preparation for it. We might reach toward apocalypse the way the 
fig tree heralds the summer. When we see all these things, Jesus 
says—the things he is about to recount—we know that apocalypse is 
near. Does the fig tree instruct us about our own power of vision, our 
own understanding and its transformation? 

That this fig tree should depict the ascent of human spirit would 
hardly be strange. In scripture, trees and their fruit frequently express 
human growth and flourishing, either in the collective or in the indi- 
vidual. The prophet Hosea tells us: 


I came upon Israel like grapes in the wilderness, I 
looked on their forefathers with joy like the first ripe 
figs. (Hos 9:10) 


In the gospel of Mark, when a blind man begins to receive his 
sight, he sees men who 


look like trees, but they are walking about. 
(Mark 8:24) 


In Matthew we are repeatedly told that a poor tree cannot yield 
good fruit (Matt. 3:18, 7:16-20, 12:33-34); and Jesus asks rhetorically 
whether figs can be picked from thistles. (7:16) In the text we are con- 
sidering there is even a play on words to suggest the inward sense of the 
parable of the fig tree.4 Matthew’s word for “fig tree” in chapter 24, syké 
can be taken as a pun on psyché, the word for “soul.” In Greek Jesus 
could seem to tell his disciples, “Learn the parable of the soul.” 

This hypothesis, that the fig tree is human spirit, radically alters 
our reading of the rest of Jesus’ discourse. What has traditionally 
made the next paragraphs in Matthew so baffling is the impression 
they give of being simply an assortment of sayings and warnings 
about the Second Coming, For it appears Jesus proceeds to other 
images besides the fig tree, to other little stories or parables concern- 
ing the world’s judgement at the end of time. Some editions of the 
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New Testament insert subtitles like “The Parable of the Ten 
Maidens,” “The Parable of the Talents,’ “The Parable of the Sheep 
and Goats.” But this misleads readers about the structure of the text. 
It encourages them to ignore the larger discourse Jesus is unfolding 
and to read these parables separately, as individual pieces of doctrine. 
But I think Jesus has a deeper intention. He uses the word “parable” 
only once in this sermon, only when he tells the disciples to learn the 
parable of the fig tree. On the hypothesis that the fig tree represents 
human spirit, there truly is only one parable, a parable of upward growth 
that continues to the end of his speech. All the subsequent images Jesus 
invokes are really a description of this spiritual growth. For human awareness 
evolves by phases. What look like separate parables, the subsidiary 
images Jesus will run through in the remainder of his discourse, are 
really these phases. They are so many scenes within a single motion 
picture of spirit unfolding. Each scene in the sequence, each image of 
that Kingdom that will come, is really a way of experiencing it, a 
stage in its coming. Each picture that looks like a separate parable 
depicts a way of thinking about the Kingdom, and the King. This is how 
Jesus elaborates his earlier hint about the destruction of idols. He 
teaches that, as the soul becomes aware of its images of God as images, 
it is set free for movement and opens up to the Eternal in time.Only 
the rest of the text can give substance to this proposal. 

In the next paragraph we come to the “burglar” that Emily 
Dickinson mentions in her poem. For in the sequence of personifications 


of the Son of Man, the first is that of a burglar breaking into a house. 


“But know (gigniskete) this, that if the master of the 
house had known (édei) at what hour the burglar 
would come, he would have watched and not allowed 
his house to be dug through (or dug across: 
dioruchthenai). Therefore you also be ready, for the Son 
of Man is coming at an hour you do not expect.” 
(24:43-44) 


Jesus begins with a frightful picture: the Son of Man returns like 
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a thief, assaulting the “master of the house,” who tries to protect 
himself. What are we to make of this scene? Freud once said that the 
essential discovery of psychoanalysis was that the ego was not “mas- 
ter in its own house.”® I am not so sure about the originality of psy- 
choanalysis on that point. One does not have to be Sigmund Freud 
to surmise that the “master of the house” in this Gospel passage is a 
figure of the soul’s ordinary consciousness, and that here too this 
consciousness is under attack.6 The master of the house would like 
to know the hour of the break-in, but Jesus is recommending an 
alternative knowledge. He tells us to know that the master of the house would 
like to know the hour. We are to investigate not the burglar but the fright- 
ened master and his futile defenses. The master would like to watch 
to prevent the psychic invasion—in vain, however, since the burglar 
still succeeds. How should our readiness be different? Jesus proposes 
that, since the Son of Man always comes when we are not expecting, 
we need to become aware of what we are not usually aware of. We 
need to allow the thief into the house, allow the Son of Man to har- 
row the soul. In Greek the word for the “digging through” the house 
that is the thief’s work can also be a “digging across.” The “thief” 
tears up the contents of the soul and leaves it divided. The idea seems 
to be: better the Son of Man come in now with our acknowledge- 
ment, better he reveal to us those secrets of ours unknown even to 
ourselves, than expose us by stealth in the sleep of self-ignorance. 
Jesus’ repeated injunction to be ready and stay awake is not just a 
threat about the final historical crisis. He calls us to realize the only 
alternative to the anxiety of judgment. He calls us to self-awareness. 

Perhaps this speculation seems far-fetched. But the next segment 
of Jesus’ discourse begins by assuming that one is no longer master 
in one’s own house, and this segment ends by further exposing the 


divided soul. 


“Who then is a faithful and wise servant, whom 
his master made ruler over his household to give them 
food in due season? Blessed is that servant whom his 
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master, when he comes, will find so doing, Assuredly, 
I say to you that he will make him ruler over all his 
goods, 

“But if that bad servant (ho kakos doulos ekeinos) says 
in his heart, ‘My master is delaying his coming, and 
begins to beat his fellow servants, and to eat and 
drink with the drunkards, the master of that servant 
will come on a day when he is not looking for him 
and at an hour that he is not aware of, and will cut 
him in two (dichotomése’) and appoint his portion with 
the hypocrites. There will be weeping and gnashing of 
teeth.” (24:45-51) 


One can read this text as a description of two stewards, one good, 
one bad, But the text also conveys the possibility that one servant, in 
two different moments, is being described. Jesus says, “But if that bad 
servant says in his heart... ,” as if speaking only of an alteration, or 
another side of the “blessed” one. The corrupted servant seems to be 
the main interest of the story, since Jesus offers striking details about 
his bad behavior and punishment. Indeed we should not discount the 
hidden possibilities of the human examples, good and bad, Jesus sets 
before us. Things may not be all they seem at first. The very charac- 
ters we would reject at each stage in the series—the parts of ourselves 
we would reject—may be precisely those that, once acknowledged, 
would carry us to the next level. This is Ms. Linda Wiener’s formu- 
lation, and it gives us, I think, a profound sense of what Jesus is up 
to. His initial question here “Who... is a faithful and wise servant?” 
is a genuinely open question, not to be answered peremptorily. 

In fact, Jesus asks, “Who... is a faithful and wise servant, whom 
his master made ruler over his household to give them food in due 
season?” He is alluding to Psalm 104: 


The eyes of all, O Lord, wait upon You, that You give 
them their food in due season. (104:27) 
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The scriptural allusion suggests that whoever the wise and faith- 
ful servant turns out to be, his task is to become more like the lord — 
giving food in due season. Now the career of the bad servant begins 
with his loss of faith. He says in his heart, “My master is delaying 
his coming,’—which can only mean that he wonders if the lord will 
return at all. But if the future “wise” servant will be one who has 
become like the lord, it is hard to know if the bad servant's disen- 
chantment is not a stage 6n the way. After all, the bad servant has put 
aside the self-protective strategy of the previous character and finds 
himself instead in a state of longing. Could it be that, after feeling 
so acutely the master’s delay, he attempts, albeit inadequately, to fill 
this emptiness himself? Will he even acquire in his roundabout way 
some lordly wisdom about the world? The absence of God might 
have its compensations. 

But the text only indicates that, at this point, the bad servant has 
thrown himself with abandon into his work and his pleasures. In the 
ambiguity of God’s absence, he has become himself divided. Angered 
at the void of governance in the world, he. has filled the void a little 
too enthusiastically—beating his fellow servants. On the other hand, 
taking full advantage of the cosmic anarchy, he indulges himself with 
his boozy companions as he pleases. Surely there is some comedy in 
the fact that the returning master cuts him in two and casts him with 
the hypocrites.” For hypocrisy is this psychic division; and such is 
already the condition of the bad servant, who behaves as abusive 
tyrant and abject slave. For the present, the lord has come as that vis- 
ible rift in his soul. 

Following this passage on the divided servant are the well-known 
stories of Matthew 25—the ones most often lifted out of context 
and treated as separate parables. Here is the first. 


“Then the kingdom of heaven shall be likened (omoto- 
theisetai) to ten virgins who took their lamps and went 
out to meet the bridegroom. Now five of them were 


prudent, and five foolish. Those who were foolish 
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took their lamps and took no oil with them, but the 
wise took oil in their vessels with their lamps. But 
while the bridegroom was delayed, they all nodded 
off and fell asleep. And at midnight a cry occurred: 
‘Behold, the bridegroom is coming; go out to meet 
him? Then all those virgins were aroused (érgerthésan) 
and trimmed their lamps. And the foolish said to the 
prudent, ‘Give us some of your oil, for our lamps are 
going out: But the wise answered, saying, “No, lest 
there should not be enough for us and you; but go 
rather to those who sell, and buy for yourselves? And 
while they went to buy, the bridegroom came, and 
those who were ready went in with him to the 
wedding; and the door was shut. Afterward the other 
virgins came also, saying, ‘Lord, lord, open to us!’ But 
he answered and said, Assuredly, I say to you, I do not 
know you’ So keep awake (or, be attentive: grégoreite), 
for you know neither the day nor the hour in which 
the Son of Man is coming,” (25:1-13) 


Perhaps even on a first reading we feel uncertain about this story. 
Metropolitan Anthony Bloom of the Eastern Church expresses his 
doubt succinctly. “Shall I be frank?” he writes. “I do not like the wise 
virgins. I would have preferred them to give all their oil to the foolish 
ones, to be cast out for their sakes. .. in a generous act of folly.”® Rev. 
Bloom has picked up the scent of Jesus’ irony. He recognizes that 
something is wrong with this picture, and he indicates by a brief note 
that his suspicion agrees with St. Paul, who considered forfeiting his 
own salvation to benefit others (Romans 9:1-3).? Now it is of the 
highest importance to notice that the parable text itself encourages us 
to scrutinize these prudent virgins, their state of mind, their motives, 
The story opens: “Then the Kingdom of heaven will be likened (or com- 
pared) to ten virgins.” It does not say “The Kingdom of heaven is like 
this.’(New English Bible). Jesus is representing how people will conceive the 
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Kingdom. He is not offering his own perspective, but portraying a 
temporary and partial idea. In view of his original image of the fig 
tree, we might say he is examining a fig not quite ripe. That is the 
point of describing ten maidens not ready for the mystic marriage. 

Before proceeding, I should emphasize that the instruction on 
the surface of these stories in not without its positive value. It is just 
that, if we only go that far in our reading, and take them as so many 
pearls of explicit doctrine, we fail to notice the irony that threads the 
whole of Jesus’ discourse. We fail to notice the compassionate smile 
and the penetrating gaze of the Son of Man. 

To be sure, the virgins have something positive to teach. They 
have attained a more unified condition of soul than the divided ser- 
vant in the previous picture. Rather than allow their lord’s delay to 
raise doubt about his coming—and give free rein to unruly 
instincts—the virgins’ desire is caught up in the divine wedding. The 
bad servant’s impatient and resentful longing has changed into the 
virgins’ frankly erotic anticipation. 

And here we begin to see the problem. Could the virgins’ virgin- 
ity denote an extreme reaction to that kind of wanton behavior 
described in the previous story? Their very awareness of their virtue 
and their desire to conserve this virtue may be a bit exaggerated— 
still anxious and still divisive. The goodness of the once good ser- 
vant of the earlier stage has come back—yes, but come back with a 
vengeance. For vengeance is what we see in the clever five. As Rev, 
Bloom recognized, the five clever maidens do not mind if their pru- 
dence displays the imprudence of the others. After all, what is the 
evidence that the oil supply would not suffice for all ten? How nec- 
essary is that trip of the five foolish ladies to the store? One wonders, 
when the clever maidens send the imprudent five away on their 
errand, if these clever ones are entirely free of scheming, These 
ingenues seem a little disingenuous. Perhaps there is a trace of guile 
beneath those gossamer veils. 

So let us look more closely. The problem with hypocrisy is that 
neither the perpetrators nor the victims necessarily suspect it. And 
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that would be the case with these ladies. Jesus calls attention—if we 
ate paying attention—to their state of unconsciousness. The maid- 
ens all doze off before midnight. While they slumber, a cry “occurs” 
and they are aroused. (The word “aroused” is ambiguous, in Greek 
as in English, and it is not the word Jesus uses to admonish us to keep 
awake.) Then there is the reputed oil crisis that leads to the prefer- 
ment of the prudent five. Finally, Jesus exhorts his listeners to stay 
awake, Now isn’t it odd that, after the five prudent virgins are saved 
in spite of their falling asleep, Jesus tells his listeners to wake up and 
pay attention? Have we missed something? Was the warning sup- 
posed to waken us from our own slumber, as if we might well be 
dreaming the same dream as they?! For the implication of Jesus’ call 
to us to wake up is that the virgins in his story are still dreaming 
their collective dream. 

A dream is always revealing. The virgins are dreaming that their 
martiage to the bridegroom of their soul will be a reward for mani- 
fest virtue, virtue discerned against others’ inadequacy. But this 
moralistic dream of the Kingdom is no different from the way of the 
world, where good habits (generally speaking) are neither impractical 
nor unprofitable. The virtue of the five prudent virgins—like so 
much of what we call “virtue”—comes down to good sense and fore- 
sight, symbolized by that additional measure of oil, Alas, the con- 
tingency plan of the smart ones is threatened at the eleventh hour. 
The bridegroom was late, but was he late enough to show the prudent 
five to advantage? The five foolish girls’ lights are dwindling, but what 
if their lamps should not go out in time? The prudent ones will have 
exercised all that prudence for nothing! And those fools have the 
cheek to ask the prudent ones to share the fuel.supply! So the pru- 
dent exhibit their prudence once again. They clarify their morally 
ambiguous predicament with a little morally ambiguous advice: these 
dullards had better go to the store! I think Jesus’ story challenges the 
false equation of the Kingdom with the discipline of virtue. At some 
point it becomes evident how little virtue has been its own reward. Is 
it at the moment the virtuous fear they may not profit from their 
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virtue as they tacitly planned? When it comes to protecting some 
hard-earned honor, it can be surprisingly easy to act dishonorably, 

The King James’ Version renders the beginning of the next para- 
graph of Matthew as follows: “For the Kingdom of Heaven is as a 
man traveling...” etc. But again the translation gives a misleading 
impression. In Greek, Jesus’ next story opens with no such assertion 
about the Kingdom. Rather he continues in his hypothetical and 
ambiguous manner. 


“Now, as it were, a man, traveling to a far country, 
called his own servants (or slaves: doulous) and 
delivered his goods to them. And to one he gave five 
talents (talanta), to another two, and to another one, 
to each according to his own ability; and immediate- 
ly he went on a journey. Then he who had received the 
five talents went and traded with them, and made 
another five talents. And likewise he who had received 
two gained two more also. But he who had received 
one went and dug in the ground, and hid his lord’s 
money. After a long time the lord of those servants 
came and settled accounts with them. So he who had 
received five talents came and brought five other tal- 
ents, saying, ‘Lord, you delivered to me five talents; 
look, I have gained five more talents besides them’ 
His lord said to him, “Well done, good and faithful 
servant; you were faithful over a few things, I will 
make you ruler over many things. Enter into the joy 
of your lord. 

He also who had received two talents came and 
said, ‘Lord, you delivered to me two talents; look, I 
have gained two more talents besides them’ His lord 
said to him, “Well done, good and faithful servant; you 
have been faithful over a few things, I will make -you 
ruler over many things. Enter into the joy of your lord? 
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Then he who had received the one talent came 
and said, ‘Lord, I knew you to be a hard man, reaping 
where you have not sown, and gathering where you 
have not scattered seed. And I was afraid, and went 
and hid your talent in the ground. Look, there you 
have what is yours’ But his lord answered and said to 
him, “You wicked and lazy servant, you knew that I 
reap where I have not sown, and gather where I have 
not scattered seed. So you ought to have deposited 
my money with the bankers, and at my coming I 
would have received back my own with interest. 
Therefore take the talent from him, and give it to him 
who has ten talents. For to everyone who has, more 
will be given, and he will have abundance; but from 
him who does not have, even what he has will be 
taken away. And cast the unprofitable servant into the 
outer darkness. There will be weeping and gnashing 
of teeth.” (25:14-30) 


Now where, one must ask, is the hypocrisy in this famous tale of 
the talents? If it is anywhere, surely it is in the fellow who received the 
one talent and produced no surplus. For the lord points out that if 
this nervous fellow believed the owner would demand a return on his 
deposit, logically he should not have gone and buried it but should 
have put it in a savings bank. The fellow with one talent has been 
caught in what rigorous thinkers call a contradiction, But let us not 
judge hastily. The master reaps where he has not sown. The hapless 
beneficiary has planted his talent in the soil as if it should grow there. 
I do not think it beyond Jesus’ wit to raise a question in this way about 
our unconscious confusion of a cultural or social process with a natu- 
ral one. If we can entertain this possibility we may begin to see that the 
little guy's hypocrisy is not the most interesting kind. 

But first let us observe the positive elements in this new image of 
the Kingdom. The maidens in the previous story were supposed 
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simply to wait, ever ready to meet the bridegroom. But those who 
receive the talents face a more open field of action; the lord does not 
specify what he expects of them. Nonetheless, two of the capitalists 
discover on their own one of the secrets of creation. Smart invest- 
ment is a capacity to let go for a time; and they find that, through the 
right way of letting go, things develop spontaneously of themselves. 
Their living is easy. So these successful investors are more secure than 
the anxious maidens. No schemes enter their heads for getting an edge 
over the competitors. 

Incidentally, the word “talent” (talanta in Greek) which in this 
story means a sum of silver, is the historical source of our English 
word “talent,” meaning an individual's native gifts. The derivative 
idea, that a person's inherited character is a unique opportunity that 
repays a little judicious expenditure, is true to the worldly wisdom in 
this text. Human beings are exhorted to enjoy the creative power hid- 
den within. 

The story of the talents is also a quick sketch of what people call 
the “loser.” A “loser,” in the technical sense of the term, is not some- 
one who happens to fail. A “loser” is someone who tends to make him- 
self fail through the expectation and fear of failure. The master in the 
story expresses this sad truth. “From him who does not have, even 
what he has will be taken away.’ The man with one talent feels too 
acutely the comparison with his fellows. His subjective feeling of “not 
having” causes him to forfeit what he has. He annihilates his modest 
chance in life by the defeatism that imagines he has nothing at all. 

Yet this does not seem to be the full perspective of Jesus, the 
teller of the tale. Notice that here he does not formulate the lesson 
about the have-nots himself but places it in the story, in the master’s 
mouth. The idea of letting the have-nots take the heat, so to speak, 
is not quite Jesus’ idea. True, the “loser” proceeded illogically, as the 
master was quick to point out. But the master’s own logic, or at least 
his arithmetic, is far from perfect. There is a howler in the premise of 
his benefaction, as stated in the initial conditions. The lord allegedly 
assigns the talents to his servants “each according to his ability.” But 
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the two successful characters, the ones allotted two and five talents 
respectively, turn out to have identical skills in financial management. 
Each doubles his capital. The story does not ratify the lord's original 
judgement about ability. Nor can we see a reason for his assignment 
of the loser’s talent to the man with ten.! 

I suspect that Jesus’ discernment, and his arithmetic, are not so 
poor; and that instead, through his story, he points to the irrational- 
ity of the advantages of the advantaged. The “loser” may be overly 
debilitated by his lowly position. But the successful parties overlook 
the arbitrariness of their head starts, which gave them their confi- 
dence in the world. Do we really think it is coincidence when the ulti- 
mate rewards turn out, as in the story, to correspond with the 
initial advantages? Jesus has caught us in the subtlest hypocrisy, 
subtlest because it is collectively concealed in an economy that seems 
blameless and natural. Those who are made to feel the likelihood of 
success have a correspondingly greater stake in the system. This 
greater stake is reflected in the fact that the lord will depend on those 
richer servants to throw out the poor investor.!? “Cast the unprof- 
itable servant into the outer darkness.”!3 Jesus hints at the unexam- 
ined collusion between those who benefit from a particular human 
order and that order’s god. Once we have doubted the harsh god of 
the successful, we may decide to give up—along with Emily 
Dickinson—the theology of the banker. 

One result of interrogating these well-contrived stories of 
Matthew's Jesus, and of bearing their context in mind, is that we 
begin to see the irony in them, an irony that permits opposing per- 
spectives, an irony that generates tension and movement. Each little 
story represents a broadening of human vision of the Kingdom but 
also the blind spot in that vision that a little questioning begins to 
correct. Simplicity of heart and an intricate knowledge of human 
self-justification thus combine in Jesus’ speech. The hypothesis of ‘his 
irony, of course, makes us uneasy. We fear we have been deceived; our 
impressions of Jesus and of ourselves are in danger. But unless we 
acknowledge deception there is no enlightenment. Lightning too is 
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dangerous when it strikes, and yet we come to delight in that dazzle 
that is never so harsh as to injure our sight. 

In any case, it would be a mistake to assume that Jesus’ words 
always have an ironic sense. Take his last story, the story of the sheep 
and goats, Its opening is marked: Jesus breaks with his previous tone. 


“When the Son of Man comes in his glory, and all 
the holy angels with him, then he will sit on the 
throne of his glory. All the nations will be gathered 
before him, and he will separate (aphorisei) the people, 
as a shepherd divides his sheep from the goats. And 
he will set the sheep on his right hand, but the goats 
on the left. Then the King will say to those on his 
right hand, ‘Come, you blessed of my Father, inherit 
the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of 


a 


the world. ..’: 


(Notice the word “kingdom” has only now been asserted 
positively, as well of the idea of the “fatherhood” of God, which 


corresponds to the “Father” in Dickinson's poem.) 


“’. for I was hungry and you gave me food; I was 
thirsty and you gave me drink; I was a stranger and 
you took me in; I was naked and you clothed me; I 
was sick and you visited me; I was in prison and you 
came to me. Then the righteous will answer 
(apokrithesontai) him, saying, ‘Lord, when did we see 
you hungry and feed you, or thirsty and give you 
drink? When did we see you a stranger and take you 
in, or naked and clothe you? Or when did we see you 
sick, or in prison, and come to you?’ And the King 
will answer (apokritheis) and say to them, ‘Assuredly, I 
say to you, inasmuch as you did it to one of the least 
of these my brethren, you did it to me’ 

Then he will also say to those on the left hand, 
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‘Depart from me, you cursed, into the everlasting fire 
prepared for the devil and his angels: for I was hungry 
and you gave me no food; I was thirsty and you gave 
me no drink; I was a stranger and you did not take me 
in, naked and you did not clothe me, sick and in 
prison and you did not visit me’ Then they also will 
answer him, saying, ‘Lord, when did we see you hun- 
gry or thirsty or a stranger or naked or in prison, and 
did not minister to you?’ Then he will answer them, 
saying, ‘Assuredly, I say to you, inasmuch as you did 
not do it to the least of these, you did not do it to me? 
And these will go away into everlasting punishment, 
but the righteous into eternal life.” (25:31-46) 


This story completes the sequence of images Jesus has put before 
us. Let us see how. 

First of all, when the King discloses his solidarity with the 
“least” of his brethren, the text quietly sets aside the god of the 
talents who condemned the little guy. Indeed the whole story of the 
sheep and goats makes the world’s idea of success and failure irrele- 
vant. Not a word here about the unfortunate ones’ responsibility for 
the bad situation in which they are found. How unnerving is the 
King's report when he says, for example, “I was in prison!” He does 
not say, “I was completely innocent and ended up in prison.” 

Typically, Matthew's Jesus touches on the most complicated of 
problems by the simplest of means—in this case, the problem of 
society's relation to the criminal. But we can have little clue about such 
implications if we have misunderstood Jesus’ progressive disclosure of 
human presumption: the disappointed believer who now trusts only 
in force; the prudent maidens who turn their virtue into a weapon; 
and, most disturbing of all, the investors of the talents who, as long 
as someone else is at the bottom of the ladder, assist the god 
of worldly advantages, All these efforts to distance ourselves from 
frailty and failure—to refuse sickness and even crime as any part of 
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ourselves—perhaps these separations had to have their season. But 
from the perspective of the story of the sheep and goats they are now 
suspect. God himself does not play the Almighty as his all too human 
creatures do, He reveals himself in a Son of Man who is not merely 
one particular man but all humanity's brokenness and distress. 

But what of the fact that the sheep and goats acted by mere 
instinct? Neither the sheep nor the goats acted by knowledge; all were 
surprised by the King’s identification with human affliction. How 
can they be rewarded or condemned for their responses to the little 
ones? I think that if we look closely we can see that there is more in 
the picture. The puzzlement expressed by: the sheep and the goats is 
not as senseless as it first seems. There are different ways of being 
unaware; and the difference between the sheep and goats shows us 
something important about hypocrisy. Perhaps it also shows us the 

. alternative path. 

Both the sheep and the goats: ask the King, “When did we see 
you... ?” But their past actions dictate that the two groups cannot be 
expressing the same doubt, nor revealing the same thing about them- 
selyes. The sheep are asking, “When did we see you hungry and feed 
you, or thirsty and give you a drink, or in prison and visit you?” Their 
question wonders whether they have ever done any of these deeds. They 
question their own positive action, their effectiveness in the world, 
their having achieved anything to solace the King’s sufferings. Of 
course, it turns out that they had only to do something for one of his 
least brethren and they did it for him. The goats necessarily imply 
something different. They inquire about when they saw the King 
hungry or thirsty or naked or in prison and did not minister to him. 
That is, the logic of their question, questioning their failure to act, 
implies that maybe they always did all of these things. There is a logi- 
cal difference, which amounts to a psychological difference, between 
the sheep and the goats. It is the difference that precisely shows forth 
hypocrisy—hypocrisy even in an etymological sense. For hypocrisy 
(hypokrisis in Greek) can describe an insufficiency of judgment by fail- 
ing to turn one’s judgment to oneself. That is what the goats have 
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failed to do: they have not questioned their own ungenerous hearts 
and so they question the King’s imputation now. 

The text indicates in another way that such a difference is visible 
in the sheep’s and goats’ questions. For, before they ask their 
questions, the text says each time, surprisingly, “...and they will 
answer, ...” How is their question an “answer”? The Greek word used 
here, apokrinomai, I think gives us a clue. Apokrinomai is the same as the 
word for “separating’——not the external act of setting different 
species apart (aphoridzo) which the King does like the shepherd—but 
rather a self-activated separation. The suggestion is that the sheep 
and goats are separating themselves by these simple questions which are 
also their “answers.” Their “answers” reveal and distinguish them. 
The text says that the King will then “answer” them, too. By answer- 
ing the sheep’s and goats’ “answers,” it appears that the truth is 
reflected back to them so they themselves will see it. (Cf. Rev. 1:7) 
Indeed, after the King’s answer, the sheep and goats go their separate 
ways. Notice: the sheep do not cast the goats out as their counter- 
parts do in the earlier stories. The goats go away on their own. Have 
they now judged themselves in the light of the Kingdom?" 

Jesus’ apocalyptic discourse is complete. He has confided to the 
disciples something of his wisdom about the unfolding of human 
spirit. Like the fig tree, spirit matures with time, opens its flowers 
of divine awareness, and (in the words of the psalm) shares its fruit 
in due season. By this dynamic image, Jesus depicts a metamorphosis 
of the soul, a metamorphosis distinct from the outward systems of 
good and bad that would fix the soul in a moral identity, in 
self-satisfaction, or in self-defeat. The parable of the fig tree sets our 
moral ideas in motion, it takes them up in a continuous, ever more 
encompassing growth. It is no accident that Jesus’ sequence of 
secondary images expands outward: from a master of a house, to a 
household with its staff of servants, to a wedding that unites house- 
holds, to an impersonal economy of investment and profit, and final- 
ly to all the nations of the earth. 

“Yet Jesus’ instruction does not end here. Matthew's Gospel 
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follows up Jesus’ last parable with an extremely significant episode. It 
is as if the evangelist would take the ever-ascending thought of the 
parable to a yet higher viewpoint—higher but in no way remote. The 
evangelist would show us the divine agony and the divine succor in 
the immediate present, and not just as something realized in an after- 
world when a soul beholds its past in shame. By way of conclusion, 
let us consider a few more lines. 


Now it came to pass, when Jesus had finished all these 
sayings, that he said to his disciples, “You know that 
after two days is the Passover, and the Son of Man 
will be delivered up to be crucified...” (26:1-2) 

And when Jesus was in Bethany at the house of 
Simon the leper, a woman came up to him having an 
alabaster jar of very costly fragrant oil, and she 
poured it (katekeen) on his head as he sat at the table. 
But when his disciples saw it, they were indignant, 
saying, “Why this waste? For this fragrant oil might 
have been sold for much and given to the poor.” But 
knowing what they were up to, Jesus said to them, 
“Why do you trouble the woman? For she has done a 
beautiful deed for me. For you have the poor with you 
always, but me you do not have always. For in pour- 
ing this fragrant oil on my body, she did it for my 
burial.” (26:6-12) 


Readers who have grown aware of the subtle continuity of the 
gospel text, and who have just examined the sheep and goats parable, 
will not have a hard time guessing where the disciples’ indignation on 
behalf of the poor has come from. They learned it—or thought they 
learned it—from Jesus’ private instruction. Like many of Matthew's 
readers, the disciples seem to have extracted the sheep and goat story 
from its dynamic context and made of it a watermark of their piety, 
and their authority. They know the Jaw of charity now. And so they 
are eager to separate this goat from among the sheep, to expel this 
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woman from their company of true discipleship. In this the disciples 
are correct. They are sheep and she is the goat—although not in the 
sense they imagine. For the woman who never heard Jesus’ apocalyp- 
tic discourse is much closer to him in spirit, and she accepts the role 
of scapegoat of these woolly-headed followers, Here the irony of the 
Gospel is transparent. .The disciples have demonstrated the pious 
hypocrisy about which, without their realizing it, Jesus had attempt- 
ed to enlighten them. In telling them they have the poor, but not him, 
always with them, he gives them another chance to grasp his essential 
idea. He gently suggests that perhaps they have already made of his 
teaching a useful abstraction, while they fail to notice the affliction 
present before them. ; 

Meanwhile, we hear the melodious silence of the woman. There 
is a mystery in that simple phrase “... a woman came up to him,” a 
hint of intimacy between her and Jesus. The text refuses to shed light 
on it, as if to insist that it is only that immediate and implicit under- 
standing of two persons who will always recognize each other 
because they know the cost of the most costly things. Is that not 
what her gesture declares? She “pours out” (katekeen) her fragrant oil 
just as Jesus will say on the next page that his blood that forgives sins 
is “poured out” (ekkunnomenon) (26:28). She knows the poverty that 
is an emptying of the spirit, a total expenditure of one’s certainties, 
one’s gods, oneself. The woman is a poet. And her mute poetry, her 
language of signs, says even more. This funerary rite, performed on 
the head of a man who is not yet a corpse, is also a spontaneous rite 
of baptism. She has transformed the acknowledgement of death into 
a recognition of rebirth and supreme life, that may be felt in the very 
void of that acknowledgement. The woman has understood—we do 
not know how—she has understood what Jesus has taught about a 
receptivity to the world’s anguish, and the gift of oneself to death. 
She therefore recognizes in him a fragility that will never break, a 
powerlessness that overpowers dread. She freely empties her vessel. 

Jesus’ final remark is a counter-recognition of the womans recog- 
nition of his message. We should reflect on it well. 
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“Assuredly, I say to you, wherever this gospel is pro- 

claimed in the whole world, what this woman has 

done will also be spoken of as a memorial to her.” 
(26:13) 


At the moment when Jesus’ personal ministry is about to be 
extinguished, he declares the endurance and inseparability of his 
word and the woman's deed. Her gesture is an utterance of the divine 
language—simple, unpredictable, spilling over with meaning. Jesus 
marks the eternal moment. For an instant, he is not merely the 
central character in Matthew's Gospel: he ruptures the very confines 
of the story, He speaks over the heads of his disciples and even his 
narrator, to reach the eavesdroppers of future time. 

Ina single remark, in a flash, Jesus breaks out of the world of the 
text and into a world that does not yet exist, the world of those who 
will hear his voice and understand. Suddenly he is not in that inner 
room—but like lightning that comes out of the east. 
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Notes 
1. Emily Dickinson, Complete Poems. ed. Thomas A. Johnson 
(Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1960) #49. 


2. Some ancient traditions of interpretation relied on surprising- 
ly little theology. In Syriac and Oriental Christianity, for example, 
Greek philosophy, and hence doctrinal formulations, had relatively 
little influence. Poetry, paradox, and symbol characterized the writ- 
ings in this Semitic tradition continuous with the Bible itself. See The 
Syriac Fathers on Prayer and the Spiritual Life, ed. Sebastian Brock, 
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(Kalamazoo: Cistercian Publ., 1987), x-xxxiv; and French translator 
of the Bible, Jean Grosjean, Araméennes (Paris: Cerf, 1988), pp. 135-138. 
Two outstanding examples in English translations are The Ascetical 
Homilies of Saint Isaac the Syrian, trans. Anon. (Boston: Holy 
Transfiguration Monastery, 1984), and Grigor Narekatsi, Lamentations 
of Narek, trans. Mischa Kudian (London: Mashtots Press, 1977). 


3. Both the New King James Version and the New English Bible have 
been used for citation, with minor corrections made to reflect the 
original Greek relevant to the argument. The source for the Greek 
text is the Nestle-Almond Novum Testamentum Graece (Stuttgart: Deutsche 
Bibelgesellschaft, 1993). 


4, Mr. Benjamin Shook first pointed this out to me elsewhere in 


this gospel. 


5. Freud, Introductory Lectures on Psychoanalysis (New York: Norton, 
1966), 353. 


6. Cf. Matt. 12:29, 13:5, 13:21. In chapter 13 also Jesus uses apoc- 
alyptic parable to teach about hidden movements of the soul. See my 
“A Parable of Scandal: Speculations about the Wheat and Tares in 
Matthew 13,” in Contagion, 5 (1998): 98-117. 


7. This reference to hypocrisy, crucial for the whole of Jesus’ last 
sermon, only continues his blasting of hypocrites throughout the 
Gospel of Matthew. To take the previous chapter alone, see Matt. 
23:13, 15, 23, 25, 27-29. The covert theme of hypocrisy in chapters 24 
and 25 is thus a fitting test for the disciples. 


8. Anthony Bloom, Meditations: A Spiritual Journey through the Parables 
(Denville, NJ: Dimension Books, 1971), 97. 


9. Another saint, Jean Vianney, adopted a similar attitude when 
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he wrote, “I would rather suffer with Jesus Christ than reign with 
him in heaven.’ See Thoughts of the Cure’ d’Ars (Springfield, IIL: 
Templegate, n.d.) June 22/ p.32. 


10. Cf. Bloom, op. cit, p. 98. 


11. Surely it was with an eye to this text of Matthew that the 
17th-century Jesuit philosopher Baltasar Gracian wrote, “In our 
world nothing is given except to those who have the most. Many are 
stripped of their possessions because they are poor, and see them 
given to others because they are wealthy.... The rich inherit and the 
poor have no relations... He that has nothing shall have nothing.” 
A Pocket Mirror for Heroes, trans. C. Maurer (New York: Doubleday, 
1995), 85-86. 


12, It is significant that the Greek term doulos, used in the story of 
the good/bad servant in Matthew 24, and used here for the servants 
receiving the talents, can as well be translated “slave,” therefore 
adding to Jesus’ irony in presenting these images of the Kingdom, 


13. The harshness of the lord, which the man with one talent 
anticipates, is therefore confirmed in fact by the lord’s condemnation. 
The unwary reader who accepts this conclusion with no compunc- 
tion also accepts (notwithstanding his better opinion of himself) the 
condemned man’s way of thinking, The reader's condemnation is still 


partly hypocritical. 


14. Perhaps their free departure represents a soul's moment of 
recognition of its own past sins, and its consent to consume them in 
the fires of suffering, the furnace of death that burns even now. In a 
remarkable book, The Diary of a Russian Priest, Alexander Elchaninov 
writes, “However just and pure a man may be, there is always an 
element of sin in him which cannot enter the Kingdom of God and 
which must be burned up. Our sins are burned up by our sufferings.” 
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(Crestwood, N.Y.: St. Vladimir's Press, 1982), p. 27. Hence, like eter- 
nal life, “everlasting fire” encompasses the present time and a soul’s 
experience in the present. Is this the meaning behind the “baptism in 
fire” mentioned in Matthew 3:11? 


15. The Greek words ekkeo and katakeo use the same root. 


Peter of the Vine: 
The Perversion of Faith in Inferno 13 


Peter Kalkavage 


Render therefore to Caesar the things that are 
Caesar's, and to God the things that are God's. 
Matthew 22:21 


In Canto 13 of the Inferno Dante enters the realm of the suicides. 
There he meets one of the most tragic inhabitants in all of Hell. Like 
so many others among the damned whose one consolation is to be 
remembered, the soul tells his story. In spite of Virgil’s promptings 
to question the soul further, the pilgrim Dante is so overcome with 
pity that he cannot speak (84). 

The soul that moves Dante to speechless pity is that of Pier della 
Vigna. He is never named in the canto, nor would he need to be for 
readers of Dante’s day. Everyone would have known from the 
description Pier gives of himself that here was the most successful 
and influential statesman of the age, a gifted man of humble origin 
and an accomplished poet who skyrocketed to fame and power as the 
most trusted advisor to Frederick II, Head of the Holy Roman 
Empire.! That so famous a man is left nameless makes his evocative 
name resound all the more as we read the canto—Peter of the Vine, 
the pietra or rock on which Frederick founded his earthly kingdom. 
No less a man than this is Dante forced to see imprisoned forever in 
one of Hell’s most gruesome devices. 

The particulars of Inferno 13 prompt us to ask: What is the sin of 
suicide for Dante? How is the peculiar nature of suicide revealed in 
the divine retribution for suicide? But the most interesting question 
of all in the canto is: why does Dante choose Pier della Vigna as the 
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representative of this sin? What, in other words, does suicide have to 
do with poetry and politics? 

Now Dante is a master at showing how evil is the perversion of 
good. Throughout the journey through Hell, we see souls that have 
taken something good and natural and twisted it to an evil end. This 
perversion of good comes across most powerfully in Dante’s depic- 
tion of those among the damned who are noble or great-souled. It is 
they who most capture our attention and stick in the memory, they 
who most evoke our pity and our fear. As we scan these noble figures, 
we come across three who pervert the virtues most fundamental to 
the Christian life—faith, hope and love. These figures are Francesca, 
Ulysses, and Pier della Vigna. Francesca, in subjecting reason to 
desire (5.39), represents the perversion of love; Ulysses, in his violent 
quest for the eternally new, the perversion of hope; and Pier, as we 
shall see, the perversion of faith. 

Before turning to Pier and the centrality of faith in this canto, let 
us recall briefly the place of the suicides in the overall scheme of 
Hell. In Canto 11 Virgil warns Dante that he is about to enter the 
circles of decidedly more grievous sins than the ones he has encoun- 
tered so far. There are three main categories of sin—incontinence, 
malice, and what Virgil calls “mad bestiality”—each of which is pun- 
ished in its own appropriate region (82-83). Malice corresponds to 
violence and “mad bestiality” to fraud. Suicide falls in the circles of 
violence, the realm presided over by the Minotaur (12.12). As the 
middle of the three sublevels of violence, it is a mean between the 
lesser sin of murder and the greater sin of blasphemy. 

According to Dante’s infernal hierarchy, suicide is worse, more 
deeply entrenched in hellishness, than murder. Sin is bad not just for 
formal reasons, not just because God said “Don't do it;’ but because 
it is contrary to nature. Sin is the wilful distortion of our human 
nature, a fact made painfully clear in the self-mutilations we witness 
throughout Dante’s Hell. Sin is perverse. Suicide is worse than 
murder because violence against one’s own self is more perverse than 
violence against another. Dante includes among the murderers those 
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who plundered the goods of others as well as those who robbed them 
of their life. That is why the tyrants, who are steeped in both versions 
of mortal robbery, are almost completely immersed in the lake of 
boiling blood that is the general torment of this level. We witness an 
analogous pairing of sins in the realm of the suicides, where Dante 
combines in one level those who murdered themselves with those 
who squandered their wealth (11.40-45). In a sense we are what we 
have. We are entrusted with a human self, which, like any other good, 
is to be enjoyed and taken care of, and with material goods, which are 
the condition for and extension of our very life and selfhood. The 
suicide and the squanderer each tears himself from himself, rips the 
fabric of selfhood. This violation of self or self-rape, as we may call 
it, is portrayed in the images of tearing and breaking that appear 
throughout the canto. 

As if to emphasize the peculiarly destructive character of the sui- 
cides, Inferno 13 opens with a repeated use of negation. The first three 
tercets begin with the word non, which is the first word of every line 
in the middle tercet. This middle tercet stresses the perversion of the 
natural: “no green leaf but dusky hue; no smooth boughs but knot- 
ted and warped; no fruits were there, but poisonous thorns” (4-6). 
Even the name of the centaur who leads the two poets through the 
circles of violence—Nesso—hints at nessun, the Italian word for 
“nobody,” which in fact appears in line 3. All sin for Dante has the 
nature of a self-inflicted wound, a self-negation. As the wilful 
destruction of our own being, all sin is suicide. The suicides of 
Canto 13 have taken this vicious circularity, this self-negation that all 
sins have in common, and singled it out as their conscious and 
deliberate end. Perhaps for this reason, because suicide is explicitly 
perverse, Dante is here equally explicit about sin as the negation of 
nature's goodness, 

The retribution of the suicides—the depth of which is not fully 
revealed until later in the canto (103-108)—is arguably the most 
nightmarish in the whole Inferno. Upon entering this region of Hell, 
Virgil and Dante find themselves in a no man’s Jand or antiworld. 
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The landscape is that of blighted nature—a dense, pathless wood of 
thorns and bushes. As the grammatical figure “not this but that” 
makes clear, it is a place where things ought to have blossomed but 
instead became monstrosities. This is the only torment that involves 
a wood—the only torment, in other words, that takes us directly 
back to Dante’s personal dark wood at the very beginning of the 
poem. To the scene of blighted nature Dante adds the loathsome 
Harpies, “who drove the Trojans from the Strophades with grim pre- 
diction of what was to come” (11-12). A disgusting combination of 
human and bird, the Harpies, whom we meet in the third book of 
the Aeneid, are famous for their acts of defilement. First they defile 
the feast of Aeneas and his men; then they defile Aeneas’s journey 
with a prophecy of great hunger (3.225-257). Disgusting as the 
Harpies are, the suicides, in their act of self-defilement, are by impli- 
cation even more disgusting. By cursing their own life and selfhood, 
they are Harpies and Aeneas’s men combined. They defile their own 
feast and curse their own journey. We are told that the Harpies 
“make lamentations up in the strange trees” (15). Just why these trees 
are strange, why they are trees that are not trees, Dante and the read- 
er have yet to discover. 

The reference to the Harpies of Aeneid 3 is a fitting prelude to a 
canto in which Virgil's poem plays so prominent a role. Before the 
two poets proceed further into the wood of the suicides, Virgil 
reminds Dante of his orientation within the circles of violence, as 
though there were some special danger here that Dante might lose his 
bearings. Then Virgil tells him: “But look you well: thus will you see 
things that would take away faith in my sermon” (20-21). This is the 
first time that the word fede, “faith,” occurs in the canto. Virgil seems 
to mean: “Dante, you're about to see something which, even if I had 
told you about before—and I have in my Aeneid—you wouldn't have 
believed.” Virgil here takes on the voice of biblical auctoritas. He casts 
Dante as a “doubting Thomas” who must put his hand to the wound 
if he is to believe. For Dante the Aeneid is virtually the other Bible. It is 
the poem that sings of the world in labor, the world giving birth to 
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the Roman monarcbia or empire that was sent by God to heal the 
world’s political woes. It also sings of the curses that militated, vain- 
ly, against the establishment of Rome’s hegemony: the hatred of 
Juno, the horrible omens, defeats and broken truces Aeneas encoun- 
ters along the way, the eternal hatred of Dido. By calling attention to 
Virgil's authority and to the political authority of Rome, Dante 
seems to warn his reader: “Disbelieve the Aeneid at your peril!” But 
why is such a warning ne¢essary? And why is the warning issued here, 
just as Dante is about to meet Pier della Vigna? 

In response to Virgil’s advice, Dante does indeed “look well”— 
and sees nothing. He hears wailings all around him, but their source 
remains invisible? Dante confesses to being totally at a loss, smarrito 
(24}—the word used in the very first sentence of the Comedy, where 
Dante says that he recovered himself in a dark wood, “where the 
straight way was lost,” che la diritta era smarrita (1.3). 

We then hear what is perhaps the oddest, most contrived line in 
the entire Comedy: “I believe he believed that I believed,” Cred’ io ch’ei 
credette ch’io credesse (25). Commentators point out that in this artful 
stutter Dante is mimicking the style of Pier della Vigna’s courtly and 
mannered poetry.3 More important, however, is the reference to belief 
or faith—prepared by Virgil's preceding imputation of Dante’s 
incredulity. It is this reference to faith that gives the mimicking of 
Pier its point. Dante believes that Virgil believed that he, Dante, 
mistakenly believed that the wailing sounds were coming from 
people who were hiding in the bushes. There is no way to put this 
without sounding like Pier with his ingenious turns of phrase. What 
we have here is a brilliant, one-line enactment of what could only be 
called tangled faith. It is as though Dante is momentarily infected 
with the self-referential miasma of the suicides, with the pernicious 
music of suicide. Caught in the thicket of merely human belief, belief 
without revelation, Dante concocts a “likely story” that in effect dis- 
connects him from Virgil and calls Virgil’s authority into question.* 
This belief that fails to get beyond itself functions as an allegory. It 
shows the vulnerability and lostness of the human mind when left to 
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its own devices. It is not so much the erroneousness of the unguided 
intellect that the line captures as its involuted self-enclosure, the trag- 
ic inability of the mind to get beyond its own ingenious but pathet- 
ic constructs. 

“TI believe he believed that I believed,’ Cred’ io ch’ei credette ch’io 
credesse. The line is harsh and prickly—ike the thorns of the suicidal 
bushes. Like the self-referential act of suicide, it depicts a belief that 
tries to get beyond itself but only circles back: Dante's belief remains 
“within itself” even as it attempts to “read Virgil’s mind.” Cred’ io 
leads back to io credesse. The suicidal “bent” of the line reminds us that 
for Dante, who discovered his true vocation as poet when he “found 
himself again” in the dark wood, poetry is for the sake of vision. It 
is not for its own sake, for the ingenuity of language which it must 
obviously employ, but for the sake of that divine Whole to which lan- 
guage points. As poet of the divine Whole, Dante is our new 
Theseus. In leading us through the labyrinth of Hell, he shows us the 
potential poetry has for being infernal and suicidal. Poetry, the 
“golden thread” that can lead the soul to its highest happiness, can 
also be the instrument with which the mind murders itself in the 
deification of style and ingenuity, in poetic narcissism. Dante's lostness 
at the beginning of Inferno 13 recalls precisely this danger. It is the 
Minotaur to whom Pier presumably succumbed and whom Dante 
narrowly escaped. 

Anyone who reads Dante at all closely is struck sooner or later by 
the unprecedented importance he attaches to language and the power 
of words. The Comedy is itself a tribute to that power in its attempt 
to record and shape for all time to come the experience of Hell, 
Purgatory and Heaven. Canto 13 has a threefold relation to language. 
First, Dante attaches extreme importance to the meaning of people's 
names. This holds of course for the the entire poem but has a special 
relevance for this canto, where the names “Peter of the Vine” and, as 
we shall see, “Polydorus” and “Frederick” are all charged with 
allusiveness. Second, the canto bristles with harsh-sounding Italian 
words: tronchi, stizzo, schiante, strazio, to name just a few.> Dante causes us 
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to feel the potential thorniness of language. It is almost as though, 
in order to experience the peculiar evil of the suicides, all we have to 
do is read the Italian out loud. As we have seen, the Pieresque line, 
Cred’ io ch’ei credette ch’io credesse, is the perfect example of a verbal thorn- 
bush. It is the very sound of ingenuity bereft of fluidity and grace. 
The third relation to language is found in Pier himself, who was a 
master stylist in both prose and poetry. These three relations point to 
the fact that Inferno 13 is, ‘among other things, a multilayered medita- 
tion on language and its potential hellishness. 

It is not clear whether Virgil is indeed deceived as to Dante's true 
mental condition. In any case he addresses what he takes to be an 
error on Dante's part and urges him as follows: “If you break off 
some small branch from these plants, the thoughts you have will turn 
out to be maimed” (28-30). The word Virgil uses here, monchi, means 
mangled or amputated. It is ironically suited to what Virgil now tells 
Dante to do. The deliberate wounding of Pier seems to be Virgil's 
way of calling attention to Dante’s own amputated condition, his 
momentary but significant lack of faith in his teacher’s authority and 
insightfulness. As we shall see, Dante’s slight fracture of Pier’s branch 
turns out to be the precursor of much more severe infractions yet to 
be revealed. But what is this breach of faith that Virgil imputes to 
Dante? Does it refer merely to the factual mistake (which Dante 
seems not to make) of thinking that there are people hiding in the 
bushes, or is something deeper going on? 

Dante breaks off a twig from a “great thornbush” (32). To his 
horror and amazement he discovers that “words and blood” flow out 
together, that the “strange trees” contain human souls! At this point 
in the canto the poet Dante forces us to relive one of the many 
horrors in the Aeneid. This particular horror occurs at a pivotal 
moment of the story—in Book 3, the book of Aeneas’s wanderings 
where we also meet the Harpies. Troy has just fallen, and the Trojans, 
now exiles, set out in search of a new land. Their first stop is Thrace, 
the land of Mars. Aeneas prays for the auspices of the gods, but his 


pious hopes are dashed when he sees “an awful omen, terrible to tell,” 
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horrendum et dictu mirabile monstrum (26). It is his kinsman Polydorus, the 
youngest son of Priam, whom Priam had sent to the Thracian king 
for safekeeping, Betrayed by the king and murdered, Polydorus now 
lies imprisoned in a mound of myrtle and dogwood (22ff) The 
“grove” of lances that pierced his body has been transformed into 
plants that feed, vampire-like, on the hero’s blood. Aeneas learns all 
this only after he has unwittingly broken one of the plant-man's 
branches, thus releasing the power of Polydorus’s bloody speech. 
Virgil’s Polydorus is the innocent victim of a faithless world. The evil 
of this world is seconded by malign supernatural powers that invade 
and pervert the sphere of life-giving nature.® 

Dante reduplicates the graphic details of this episode: the initial 
cries of the wounded soul, the black blood that flows from the 
lacerated branch, the appeal to the pious hands of the lacerator. He 
thus recalls not only the Polydorus episode but also the overall 
horror and injustice that haunt the whole Virgilian world. In Dante’s 
Christian cosmos, the episode is both preserved and revised. Pier is 
indeed “Polydorus”—he is much-gifted, as the Greek meaning of 
the name implies. But he is no innocent victim of another's ctime. 
Having yielded to malizia against himself, he is consigned to eternal 
punishment by his compatriot and fellow poet, Dante Alighieri. Pier 
now speaks on behalf of all the suicides in Hell as he grimly intones: 
Uomini fummo, e or siam fatti sterpi, “Men we were, and now we are 
turned to shoots” (39). Later we are told that suicide is the fierce act 
by which the soul has “uprooted itself” from its body (95). This 
uprooting is the key to suicide and helps us to see why suicide 
is deeper and more comprehensive in its violence than murder. Why 
are the suicides plant-people? Because in willing their own destruc- 
tion they put a curse on all things that live and grow, put a curse on 
the living Whole by destroying their rootedness in that Whole. 
The gruesome irony of suicide, the truth of suicide, is that, far from 
escaping the realm of rootedness, far from attaining the freedom he 
so craves, the suicide becomes more rooted and unfree than ever. 


He becomes a member of the degraded community on behalf of 
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which Pier speaks when he says: “Men we were, but now we are 
turned to shoots.” 

As Dante hears Pier cry out in anguish, he drops the branch-tip 
from his hands. The violent, dehumanized speech of the suicides is 
unforgettably brought to life in the simile of the “green brand that 
is burning at one end and drips from the other, hissing with the 
escaping air” (40-42).” Virgil apologizes to the wounded soul with yet 
another reference to faith: 


“If he had been able to believe before, 
O wounded soul,” my sage responded then, 
“what he had not seen except in my lines, 
He would not have stretched out his hand against you; 
but the thing unbelievable made me 
prompt him to that which grieves my very self” 
(46-51) 


Earlier, Virgil had referred to the faith Dante would not have had 
in Virgil’s “sermon.” Here again Virgil portrays himself as a divine 
authority, whose Aeneid, by analogy with the Bible, contains things 
unbelievable which nevertheless are true and ought to be believed. 
The connection between the Aeneid and the Bible is all the more per- 
plexing given the fact that Virgil, along with all the other denizens of 
Limbo, is in eternal suspense precisely for lack of faith (4.34-36). 

Virgil's poem, as Dante reads it, is in one sense the prefigurement 
of sacred text. As we see in the retribution for suicide, Virgil's images 
point beyond themselves to deeper, more original truths that can be 
revealed only in a Christian context. Virgil’s vision of the Whole, 
although inspired, is also limited. But in another and equally impor- 
tant sense, the Aeneid is itself original—not an image at all. Its author- 
itativeness regarding world empire is on a par with and independent 
of the Bible. This fact is brought out forcefully in Dante’s prose work, 
Monarchia, where Dante appeals to the Aeneid as a book of divinely 
inspired signs, all indicating the legitimate, providential nature of 
Rome's dominion. In Virgil's poem we read the will of God. The 
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directness with which we discern God's will in the poem mirrors the 
directness of the temporal authority of which the poem sings. It is an 
authority that emanates, so Dante relentlessly argues, not from the 
authority of the Church but directly from God (Monarchia 3). 

By making the spokesman for suicide Pier della Vigna, Frederick's 
right-hand man, Dante places us squarely in world politics. By appro- 
priating the Virgilian image of Polydorus, he traces that politics all 
the way back to the root and beginning of Rome’s founding, to the 
very first (and unlucky) step Aeneas took after the fall of Troy. Now 
in Book 2 of Monarchia Dante confesses that he once was blind to the 
fact that Rome’s conquests were the will of God on earth. Dante had 
failed to take Virgil seriously: he did not know how to read the signs 
implicit in Virgil’s words and images, did not believe in the manifest 
signs of divine providence. Here in Inferno 13 Dante's “break” with 
Virgil’s authority is occasioned by human sounds combined with 
invisibility. Dante is “lost.” Until Virgil suggests a path of discovery, 
he does not know that the sounds are coming from inside the trees. He 
“looks well”—or so he thinks—but he fails to “see,” that is, he lacks 
faith in the outer sign of an inner secret. This lack of faith, this fail- 
ure to read signs, is a form of violence against Virgil's poem. In the 
allegorical opening of Canto 13 Virgil forces Dante to relive and 
thereby recognize that violence by wounding Pier’s tree, that is, by 
doing violence to an inspired image. The image then “speaks” to 
Dante and shows him the error of his ways. 

The beginning of Inferno 13, with its recollection of lostness 
within a dark wood, recalls the time when Dante, blind to guidance 
through signs, suffered a double despair—despair for himself and 
despair for the course of world history. The Comedy depicts a return 
to Beatrice, whose authoritative splendor Dante had forgotten. But it 
is no less a return to the authority of Virgil, who is Dante’s guide to 
Beatrice. Without faith in Virgil's poem, the world, as far as we are 
concerned, is lost, That the world itself is blind to Virgil’s (and 
Rome's) authority is perhaps alluded to in Inferno 1, where Virgil is 
introduced as “one who appeared weak through long silence” (63). 
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The continuity between the Bible and the Aeneid is intensified as we 
reflect on the Christian overtones of the Polydorus story. That 
Polydorus was sent by his loving father and became the innocent vic- 
tim of a betrayal reminds us of Christ, who suffered for the sins of 
a faithless world. The mingling of words and blood suggests the min- 
gling of the divine Logos and the divine Passion in the person of 
Christ. Dante's transformation of Polydorus’s myrtle and dogwood 
into a thornbush also recall Christ's suffering, And, as Virgil clearly sug- 
gests, Dante is a doubting Thomas who must put his hand to the 
wound if he is to believe. Why does Dante do this seemingly bizarre 
thing? Why does he combine in one image the retribution for suicide 
and the divine Passion? Perhaps because suicide, as the wilful death 
of self, is not only the rejection but also the infernal mockery of that 
divine love that reveals itself in self-sacrifice and death to self. By 
conflating in one image Christ’s Passion and the suicidal retribution, 
Dante recalls the sacrifice that finally healed the wound at the heart 
of the world, the wound symbolized by the Christ-figure Polydorus.® 
In light of this divine sacrifice, suicide and its despair are rendered. 
groundless and perverse. The suicidal plant-people of Inferno 13 have 
denied precisely the divine care of the world to which their own sin- 
ful condition mockingly points. 

Now in Virgil's story Aeneas pulls at some branches, ramis, and sees 
“black blood” flow out (3.25-29), Then he pulls again in order to reach 
the causas latentis, “the secret causes” that lie hidden in the roots (32). It 
is as though pious Aeneas wants to get to the roots of all human woe 
so that he might extirpate them once and for all, heal the wound at the 
heart of the world. But the result, alas, is only increased suffering for 
Polydorus; the roots of woe endure. From the Christian perspective 
Virgil seems to have divined the notion of original sin, a wound so deep 
that no amount of good politics can ever succeed in healing, It is 
highly interesting that in his revision of the Polydorus story, Dante is 
bidden by Virgil to break off no more than qualche fraschetta, “some little 
branch.” And in line 32 Virgil's ramus or branch has been subtly trans- 
formed into a mere ramicel or twig. By emending his own text, Virgil 
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avoids undue suffering for the man within the plant. And yet Pier reacts 
with as much pain as does the Trojan hero, as if to demonstrate that 
what seems like a small infraction is actually more grievous than even 
Virgil himself had originally imagined. 

We may sum up Virgil’s complex role in Inferno 13 as follows. 
Although officially suspended for lack of faith, faith in the eternal sal- 
vation of individual souls, Virgil must nevertheless be accorded the 
faith he deserves. Without Virgil, without “the other Bible” and its 
song of Rome's divine origination, we lose sight of the earthly, his- 
torical-political wound that God's love for man had sought to heal in 
the establishment of worldly empire. We lose sight of the fact that 
God's providential care for man embraces both the supernatural destiny 
of the individual human soul and the temporal course of political his- 
tory. The fate of Pier della Vigna combines, as we shall see, the impor- 
tance of both Bibles, the two foundations of God’s kingdom. Both 
Bibles are necessary if we are to avoid a maimed or amputated faith. 

Virgil tries to make it up to Pier for urging Dante to the discov- 
ery he could make only by inflicting pain: 


“But tell him who you were, so that, by way 
of some amends, he may refresh your fame 
in the world above, where he’s allowed return.” 
(52-54) 


The refreshment of fame proves alluring to the gracious Pier, to 
whom reputation means everything. Pier shows touching courtesy to 
the two poets, not knowing who they are. “Let it not be grievous to 
you,” he says, “that I am lured to speak a while” (56-57). Pier's use of 
a bird-catching verb, inveschi, recalls the dove-like Francesca, whom 
Dante summons as though calling a bird.? Pier proceeds to tell his 
story. Through the boldness of his poetry, Dante subjects us to a 
seemingly cruel juxtaposition of nobility and evil. The voice of the 
courteous Pier is not a graceful stream of speech that flows from the 
lips of a human form, It is instead the violent hissing discharge of 
one whose humanity lies buried and unseen within a grotesque plant. 
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The juxtaposition compels our wonder. Why does the poet Dante 
put this man in Hell? How could such a man ever embrace the 
malizia that puts a soul in the circles of violence? 

Pier’s story is fairly brief and deserves to be quoted in full: 


“I am the one who held both of the keys 
of the heart of Frederick, and I turned them, 
locking and unlocking so suavely that 
from his secrets almost all men I kept: 
faith I brought to my glorious office 
such that I gave up all my sleep and pulse. 
The harlot who from the household of Caesar 
not once did turn those whorish eyes of hers, 
the common death and the vice of the courts, 
set aflame against me the minds of all; 
and they, inflamed, inflamed Augustus so 
that happy honors turned to dismal woes. 
My own mind, through its relish for disdain, 
believing with dying disdain to flee, 
unjust made me against my own self, just. 
By the new roots of this tree I do swear 
that never ever did I rupture faith 
with my lord, who was so worthy of honor. 
And if one of you to the world goes back, 
let him comfort my memory, which lies 
still beneath the blow that envy gave it.” 
(58-78) 


Ic is this speech that reduces Dante to speechless pity. His loss for 
words seems to say: “Pier, you of all people, in this place, in this 
ghastly condition! You, who suffered such grievous injustice and 
ingratitude!” Dante may also be thinking: “There but for the grace 
of God go I!” His reaction must be all the more painful given the fact 
that Pier was one of the poets at Frederick’s court who paved the way 
for Dante’s “sweet new style.” Pier is indeed pitiable. Although unlike 
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Polydorus in dying by his own hand, he resembles the Trojan hero in 
being the victim of a horribly misplaced faith—faith in a faithless 
king. Apparently, Pier was falsely accused of betraying the emperor's 
secrets. Frederick believed these lying accusations and had Pier blind- 
ed and imprisoned, whereupon Pier killed himself by beating, his 
brains out.10 

Before proceeding to the details of Pier’s speech, I note in pass- 
ing that Dante is less interested in isolated sins than he is in the liv- 
ing context out of which sins emerge, in the stories sinners tell of how 
they came to their sorry pass. Recall how carefully and at what length 
Francesca, Ulysses, Guido da Montefeltro and Ugolino all tell their 
stories—stories so complex and full of the detail of life that it is 
sometimes difficult to locate and identify the sin itself: These stories 
all underscore the fact that human life for Dante is a journey or 
adventure replete with pitfalls, opportunities and temptations. They 
show us that within the complex and unpredictable field of contin- 
gencies, of things beyond our control, free will is operative at each 
moment, most especially at the dire moment in which evil is chosen 
eternally, The stories remind us of the organic interconnectedness of 
all things within an ever-shifting whole, of how one sin usually begets 
another and poisons the whole wellspring of life. Francesca’s sin, for 
example, transcends itself: it tempts her husband to the murder that 
sends him to a much deeper pit of Hell than the one she occupies 
(5.107). Stories themselves enter into the web of life and act as 
tempters. Witness the story of Lancelot and Guinevere in the case of 
Francesca. Through the stories of the damned, Dante educates his 
reader, not by preaching generalities but by involving him in the 
problematic texture of moral life. 

When we witness the immersion of the tyrants in boiling blood in 
the preceding canto, we are tempted to respond: “Good for the bas- 
tards!” The punishment of murder is generic. No one there tells his 
story, and the pilgrim Dante is, in the words of John Sinclair, “grimly 
judicial.’™ But here in the realm of the suicides the situation is very dif- 
ferent. Dante is intensely, personally involved. He hears a tragic story 
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from a fellow Italian whose many gifts and political woes resemble 
those of Dante himself. Virgil is eager here that Dante have direct, 
hands-on experience of the damned and spend time questioning the 
soul of Pier. And when Pier does speak, it is not simply to tell his sad 
story but to vindicate himself, to give the still living Dante a report that 
will rejuvenate Pier’s good name in the world above. Dante the poet is 
playing with fire. He exposes us to a man who seems more sinned 
against than sinning. By deliberately arousing our pity, he tempts us to 
question the divine justice that saw fit to send Pier to Hell. 

But precisely because Pier tugs at our heartstrings, we must all the 
more resist the temptation of sentimentality.!? Toward the beginning 
of Canto 5, just as Dante is about to enter Hell proper and meet the 
seductive Francesca, the horrible Minos gives him a piece of advice: 
“Watch how you enter and in whom you put faith” (19). The reader 
of the Inferno would do well to heed this warning: he must steel him- 
self against the rhetoric of the damned. 

Like Francesca, whose rhetoric is indeed potent, Pier has every 
intention of evoking our pity and admiration. She poses as the envi- 
able heroine of romantic love, he as the tireless champion of loyalty 
or faith. Both arouse overwhelming pity in Dante and are proud in 
their damnation, Pier begins with a great-souled boast: “I am the one 
who held both of the keys of the heart of Frederick.” The rest of his 
speech is in the same vaunting, self-vindicating tone. In Inferno 13 
Dante both damns and vindicates Pier. On the one hand, we believe 
that Pier is telling the truth—that he was a tireless and ever-faithful 
minister of the king, that the accusations against him were horribly 
unjust and that whorish envy was at the bottom of it all. To this 
extent he merits our pity. But on the other hand, now feeling the 
gruesome consequences of his suicide, Pier remains obsessed with 
the harm others have done to him. As he reminisces about the good. 
old days, the days before his “glorious office” and “happy honors” 
were taken away from him, he again resembles Francesca in her 
wistful recollection of the events leading up to her eternal loss. 

Pier takes evident pride in his faith, Eternally consumed by this 
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pride, he boasts not only of having served his king well but also of 
having been raised above other men in enjoying privileged access to 
Frederick’s heart. The reference to the emperor's heart adds a chilling 
note of intimacy to Pier’s conscientiousness, Political service for Pier 
went far beyond mere duty. He had in fact transformed. his affaires 
état into an affaire de cour. In telling Dante that he gave up all “sleep 
and pulse,’ Pier is saying that for Frederick's sake he made a sacrifice 
of his very life and will. He is saying: “Why, I killed myself for that 
man!” The boast ironically combines Pier’s service and suicide, his 
nobility and his evil. The reference to the heart of Frederick reveals 
the perverse workings of the heart of Pier. Here was a man on whom 
rested the most important matters of the common good, the welfare 
of the entire kingdom. And yet for Pier it is as though no common 
good even existed. The common good, the end of politics, is 
completely suppressed on behalf of personal gratification and self- 
aggrandizement. The world was Pier’s oyster, the field and 
playground. for the indulgence of his various talents. His pride of 
position, although characterized by intense political busywork and 
achievement, was nevertheless at its roots antipolitical, a fact amply 
shown by his covetous guarding of Frederick’s heart. In condemning 
the envy that infects all courts, Pier unwittingly reveals his own.!9 
Pier crowns Frederick with the titles “Caesar” and “Augustus,” 
thus recalling both the noble roots of ancient Rome and the emper- 
or's rightful claim to divine status. They are, as we shall see, titles that 
Frederick little deserves, and Pier’s use of them, from Dante’s 
perspective, no doubt borders on the obscene. But to Pier’s mind 
Frederick is a god who more than deserved them, Pier calls him “my 
lord,” which elevates Frederick even more, transforms him into Pier’s 
Christ. Frederick has become the true Vine, of which Pier is the 
proudest branch.“ In this perverse mimicry of Christ and St. Peter, 
we witness a reversal of roles: it is the disciple who is infinitely 
faithful and the lord who betrays that disciple. Now Dante has a 
passionate interest in what a human being gives himself to com- 


pletely, who his god is. Of all the things that lay claim to our time 
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and energy, there seems to be some one thing that most wins our 
heart, something for which we would be willing to sacrifice other 
things we love, perhaps even our very lives. If this is true, then—with 
the exception of the utterly disgusting neutrals in Canto 3, who 
admittedly are legion—no human life, no genuine human life, is real- 
ly “theologically neutral.’ There is something to which we bow down, 
whether or not we agree to call this something god. The human heart 
wants to give itself to something infinitely and eternally25 This is most 
evident in the case of the passionate and noble-minded beings like 
Francesca, Ulysses and Pier. Francesca gave herself infinitely and 
eternally to her god Eros, to whom she sacrificed all decency and 
even all concern for her lover Paolo’s welfare; Ulysses to the mad spir- 
it of adventure, which drove him to transgress every human limit. 
Pier, too, is tragically devout. He gives himself infinitely and eternal- 
ly to Frederick, “my lord, who was so worthy of honor.” 

In deifying Frederick Pier reveals that his great faith is in fact 
both idolatrous and heretical: he rendered to Caesar a faith that prop- 
erly belonged to God. Now in Hell he paints his suffering with the 
colors of martyrdom for his earthbound (and ill-paid) faith. St. Peter 
denied Christ three times, but Pier sticks with his lord to the bitter 
end. He sings his praises in Hell and even swears loyalty to Frederick 
by the roots of his infernal tree (73), thus signalling that he takes his 
infernal faith, his rootedness in Hell, as something sacred. It must be 
noted that while Pier condemns the whorishness of the court, it 
never enters his mind to find any fault whatsoever with his idol, 
Frederick, whose heart could be so easily turned away from his most 
trusted advisor. Like Francesca and Ulysses, Pier blinds himself to 
the true source of his sin. Francesca blames her sin on a book of 
romance (5.133-138); Ulysses blames his on an unquenchable thirst 
for new experiences (26.90-99). Pier blames his on the turning of 
Frederick’s heart by the envious intrigues of the court. He fails to 
realize, or rather wills not to realize, that his culminating act of 
suicide began with and had its roots in his perverse faith, his 
unswerving devotion to a changeable lord. 
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But the heretical roots of Pier’s mistaken faith are not fully 
exposed until we consider Frederick’s own place within Dante's 
scheme. Frederick is punished among the arch-heretics of Canto 10 
(119), among those “who make the soul dead with the body” (15). 
Their patron is Epicurus (14). This form of heresy is not dissension 
from Church doctrine as such but the murder of the soul. Heresy is 
the marriage of intellectualism and sensualism. In its heretical 
employment the mind ‘ejects all transcendence and canonizes the 
claims of the body, Heresy is thus punished in an appropriate region 
of Hell—on the border between the “apper” sins of incontinence 
and the “lower” sins of malice and fraud. The heretics are piled, like 
with like, into the proud monuments they constructed to their own 
authority, monuments that are also fiery tombs. Frederick's heresy 
took an especially perverse form. According to one thirteenth-centu- 
ry chronicler, Frederick “was an Epicurean, and he and his scholars 
tried to find anything they could in Divine Scripture which might 
serve to show that there is no life after death.”!” Frederick, in other 
wotds, not only subverted the Bible but also sought to turn the Bible 
against itself, to make the Bible commit suicide. 

Frederick’s very name for Dante supplies the clue to his corrup- 
tion. When Frederick is first mentioned among the arch-heretics, he 
is called Federico, which means “rich in faith.” Here in Canto 13 Dante 
moves from this bitter irony to an even more revealing epithet by 
changing the c in Frederick's name to a g: Federico becomes Federigo. The 
slight alteration releases the arrogant inscription fede rigo io—“I rule 
faith.’ The name thus embodies the sweeping act of presumption 
with which the City of Man, whose good and proper nature has been 
distorted by a sophist king, usurps and displaces the City of God. 
No one could fault Dante for not giving politics its due. Politics is 
everywhere in the Comedy. We must never forget that the murderers 
and betrayers of Julius Caesar are in the same satanic jaws that 
chomp on Judas, that crimes against God's political viceroy are crimes 
against God himself. But Frederick sought to make himself the king 


of souls as well as cities, to govern matters of Church as well as 
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matters of State. To such a lord did Pier give his very soul and that 
soul's eternal devotion, a lord who had set himself up in place of the 
Church as the spiritual authority on earth. Pier’s suicide thus comes 
to take on symbolic meaning: it is the full flowering of the suicide 
that lies at the heart of a self-deifying politics corrupted by intellec- 
tualism. It is the evil fruit of an evil tree. 

Clearly the sin of suicide was provocative to Dante's imagination, 
his taste for what Baudelaire called correspondances or resonances. As if 
to correct the vulgar notion that suicide is the paradigm of an exclu- 
sively self-related sin, Dante lets suicide “spill out” into the whole 
world. He chooses a famous political man as spokesman; the details 
of whose suicide remind the pilgrim Dante (and us) of the providen- 
tial, world-historical whole to which we as individuals belong, The 
thought of a much-gifted and successful human being who destroys 
himself because of what the world did to him is like a seed that ger- 
minates in Dante's fertile mind. Out of this seed grows the vast and 
complex meditation that is Inferno 13—a plant-meditation on how the 
natural growth of individual, community and world is thwarted by the 
abuse of success and natural gifts of intellect and artistry. Inferno 13 is 
a forceful reminder of how precious for Dante—and how perilous— 
is the role of guide. As Marco Lombardo tells Dante in Purgatorio 16, 
“bad leading (la mala condotta) is the cause that has made the world 
guilty” (103-104). For Dante poetry and politics, like rhetoric and phi- 
losophy, are modes of guidance. In Frederick and Pier we behold the 
perversion of this tremendous power and responsibility, the all-too- 
easy degeneration of guidance into self-indulgence. As advisor to the 
emperor, Pier neglected his role as guide. Instead of attempting to 
curb Frederick's pretensions, he seconded them with his fawning devo- 
tion, thus fanning the flames of his own and his lord’s narcissism. 

I turn now to the lines in which Pier speaks of his actual suicide: 


“Lanimo mio, per disdegnoso gusto, 
credendo col morir fuggir disdegno, 


ingiusto fece me contra me giusto.” 
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“My own mind, through its relish for disdain, 
believing with dying disdain to flee, 
unjust made me against my own self, just.” 


The tercet has drawn much attention from commentators, who 
point out its Pieresque stylishness. This stylishness (in the present 
context, unsettling to say the least) is especially evident in the third 
line—ingiusto fece me contra me giusto—with its cleverly devised frame of 
opposites, ingiusto and giusto, enclosing within itself the central para- 
dox of the suicide, me contra me. The repetition of sounds compels the 
line to turn in on itself rather than to move forward and “out”—in 
imitation of the suicide, who is both self-centered and self-opposed. 
In the concentric circles of Pier’s stylish line we detect the very fun- 
nel of Hell. 

As the central opposition me contra me suggests, the suicide doubles 
himself and then pits one self against the other. One Pier who is just 
(an innocent Polydorus with an unmerited fate) is set upon by anoth- 
er Pier who is unjust (the savage executioner of his innocent alter 
ego). '8 The vicious circularity of the suicide reminds us that Hell is 
full of circles, all perversely imitating the heavenly circles of mind 
and love. As Pier makes clear, suicide begins as a pain in the mind. It 
is not the blinding and imprisonment that bother this great soul but 
the thought of a lost reputation, Pier shares the lament of Cassio in 
Othello: “Reputation, reputation, reputation! O, I have lost my repu- 
tation! I have lost the immortal part of myself, and what remains is 
bestial” (2.3,261-263). The very absence of Pier’s name in the canto 
suggests a suppressed or darkened name that cries out for renewed 
utterance and clarification. Harrowed by this pain in the mind, this 
loss of his name, Pier proceeds to annihilate the bodily life on which 
mind as consciousness depends. The mind itself thus becomes 
bloody—a fact dramatized in the bloody stream that flows from the 
suicide’s torn branches. By killing himself, Pier seeks to extirpate the 
living roots of his thinking: a thing that neither lives nor thinks 
cannot be pained by the loss of honor. But in this self-negating act, 
he also strikes at the human community that gave him honor in the 
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first place and at the whole living Nature of which that community 
is itself a part. The act of uprooting is violence against the context 
from which the suicide’s roots are torn. This violence against the 
whole, in particular against all other human beings, is marvelously 
captured in the thorns that jut out in all directions from the suicidal 
bushes. Suicide is de-Creation. It is nothing less than the will to 
destroy the universe. 

Pier credits his mind with the actual suicide. His use of the word. 
animo for mind, so close to anima or life-giving soul, suggests the 
unnatural antagonism he has generated between the noblest part of 
himself and the organic life on which that part necessarily depends. 
The significance of crediting the mind with suicide is two-fold. It 
involves the revelation of a truth and simultaneously the subversion 
and distortion of that truth. The truth is that suicide not only 
temporally begins but also has its timeless roots in the mind taken 
broadly as our inner state. The outward deed for Dante is not what 
makes suicide sinful. If that were the case, then all the pagan suicides 
would be here in Canto 13. The sinfulness of suicide follows from 
the biblical story of divine Creation and God's blessing on life, and 
more specifically from the sanctification of personhood by 
Christianity. The Bible uncovers an evil unknown to the pagan 
world—perversity of will, the pursuit of evil in the fully knowledge 
that it is evil. 19 Pier’s suicide consists in an inner disposition of the 
will, prompted by a wounded mind, to destroy or de-create. It is this 
inner evil, this perverse attempt to undo the creative Logos or Word, 
that is expressed and incarnated in the outward deed. 

Now for the rhetorical subversion of this truth. In blaming his 
mind for the suicide, Pier falsifies and degrades the nature of the 
mind. He depicts it as though it were some external and violent force 
that made him unjust, fece me. The fact is that Pier yielded to his relish 
for disdain and wilfully reduced his mind to the status of a weapon. 
Pier's sophistical displacement of blame is the effort to pawn off his 
suicide as though it were merely the result of great-souled inconti- 
nence, as though, noble-minded as he was and disdainful of life 
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without honor, he simply couldn't do otherwise. Pier would have us 
believe that he really didn’t choose the path of self-destruction, that 
he had no free will. 

As a rule, the damned will not to understand themselves. Pier in 
all fairness half understands himself; he understands that he was a 
paradox of justice and injustice, that he had “doubled himself” But 
he presents this paradox not as any deep self-knowledge but as an 
opportunity for being artistic, for a display of his characteristic 
style. Pier poses as a tragic figure. Indeed, by presenting himself as 
the victim of an unmerited fate, he poses as Polydorus. We recall 
that early on in the Inferno Hell is defined as the place of those who 
lost the good of the intellect (3.18). Pier’s violence against the intel- 
lect, his wilful loss of the good of the intellect, can be seen in his 
use of the word gusto in line 70. He attributes to the mind a taste 
or relish for disdain. The object of this disdain is, we must imagine, 
not those who contrived his fall but Pier’s own life and selfhood 
now made hateful through the loss of fame. To quote Cassio, “I have 
lost the immortal part of myself, and what remains is bestial.” It 
is no accident that Dante employs a word that recalls the aesthete 
and connoisseur side of Pier rather than his office as sober coun- 
selor. Indeed, it is the side that allies Pier with the Epicureanism of 
his master. Gusto and giusto are dangerously close in Italian, differing 
only by a letter. The highly intelligent Pier—the Pier who was 
no doubt a most judicious and conscientious administrator—has, 
in his suicide, reduced the just and its rationality to a matter of 
irrational taste. 

The central line of Pier’s suicide-tercet directly connects his 
suicide with his perverse faith: “believing with dying disdain to flee.” 
Pier shares the heretical dogma of his lord. Rejecting the immortality 
of the soul and the eternal order of punishment and reward, he 
believes that in death he will no longer feel the self-disdain that 
others have inflicted on him. Of course, here he is, still “alive” and in 
Hell, still worshipping Frederick, still mortally wounded by the loss 


of his name. He registers no surprise that in murdering himself he put 
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down “new roots” in the antinature of Canto 13. Like so many of the 
other sinners we meet, Pier is disturbingly at home in Hell. 

One final reflection before we leave Pier’s story. We often think 
of someone who commits suicide as a victim of despair. It is this 
view that makes us think of suicide as a form of incontinence. 
Someone was “driven,” we say, to take his own life. As we see, Dante 
puts all the Christian suicides in the sphere characterized by malizia, 
that is, the conscious will to harm. Pier's suicide, as we may detect in 
the very tone of his speech, is rooted in a pride of self-affirmation 
that accompanies his despair, a pride immortalized in Hell. This 
pride brings us to yet another way in which the suicide violates the 
Creation: the suicide assumes absolute authority for and ownership 
of his life and being. Implicit in the act of self-slaughter is the view, 
“My life’s my own, to do with what I please.’ Suicide is the expres- 
sion of a lust for consummate self-possession. Like heresy, it is thus 
the usurpation of divine authority and divine origination”! Perhaps 
this is another reason why in Canto 13 Dante so intimately connects 
suicide with heresy. Frederick and Pier, both of whom dabbled in 
poetry, both of whom fiddled, as it were, while Rome burned, are 
perverse originators—a fact symbolized by the artistic and intellectual 
originality for which Frederick’s court was famous. Their giving way 
to the deep-set lust in man for originality helps us to understand why 
in the blighted nature of Inferno 13 trees are “strange” and roots are 
“new.” Strange does not mean just unusual, nor does new mean just 
recent. Strange here, in addition to meaning bizarre, means estranged 
ot alienated, and new means novel or original. Together the adjectives 
point to the deep connection Dante sees between suicide and poetry. 
Suicide, like poetry that aims at novelty rather than intellectual 
vision, is the effort to be original or creative, to be one’s own source. 
Through the gruesome images of Canto 13 Dante seeks to persuade 
us that this effort is self-deluded and doomed, that the rage for 
creativity is violent injustice against the providential and already- 
established Nature that sustains all human acts and imaginings and 
guides them with its pervasive goodness. The new taken as an end in 
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itself can lead only to the strange. 

On this note, we begin to see why Dante chooses as the torment 
for suicide not just trees but the Virgilian tree of Polydorus. 
Frederick and his henchman Pier have together perverted the divine 
tree of world empire, the tree which, as the Aeneid relentlessly shows, 
cost so dear to plant in the first place and which had to overcome any 
number of curses. All these curses are heralded by the accursed tree 
of Polydorus—the very first horror Aeneas encounters as he leaves 
fallen Troy in search of a new world. To disbelieve or ignore Virgil is 
to reject not only the Christian redemption of the individual soul (to 
which the tree of Polydorus points) but also the divine providence at 
work in the founding of pagan Rome, the city which, as Marco 
Lombardo says, “made the world good” (Purgatorio 16.106). 

As I noted earlier, the punishment of the suicides is the only tor- 
ment involving a wood. Pier’s horrible fate cannot help but remind 
Dante of his own dark wood. At its roots, Dante’s selva oscura is the 
dark wood of the mind, a mind that clings to a false and tangled faith 
in its own powers and seeks fulfillment in that faith.22 Here in Canto 
13 Dante no doubt recalls in Pier the injustice of his banishment 
from Florence and the origins of this banishment in envy. But far 
more to the point he accuses and damns his own self-negating, 
suicidal past.23 If his choice of Pier serves as any indication of 
Dante’s own lost condition, we may gather that Dante, like Pier, had 
cultivated a heretical, merely ingenious form of poetry, and that he 
had taken inordinate ptide in the power and honor of his political 
office. Then there is the second book of Monarchia, in which Dante 
confesses to a former lack of faith in the signs of authority in Virgil’s 
Aeneid, the signs of God's care for secular history. This too plays an 
important role in Dante’s lostness. Proud as he was, Dante could 
easily have gone the way of Pier and succumbed to the relish for 
disdain and suicide, especially if he believed that the political world 
for which he cared so deeply was “going to Hell in a hand-basket.” 
Despair might have triumphed. This of course is not what happens. 
Dante “wakes up” and undergoes a long conversionary process 
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through the guidance of Virgil and Beatrice. He recovers hope—for 
himself and for the world. 

Now admittedly Pier had it much worse than Dante. His roots 
went much deeper into worldly success and fame, and his suffering 
was more brutal. But the very extremity of Pier's circumstance, espe- 
cially in his being blinded, might have driven him at last to genuine, 
untangled faith—“the assurance of things hoped for, the conviction 
of things not seen”?4—the roots of which faith his lord Frederick 
had sought to extirpate. He might have pondered at last the Christian 
implications of his name and, like St. Peter, might have repented for 
having denied. Thus did Buonconte and Manfred, Frederick's own 
natural son.?> To do this, however, Pier would have had to break faith 
with “my lord, who was so worthy of honor”—something which, 
even in Hell, he refuses to do. 

Dante's speechlessness in the face of Pier’s sad story forces Virgil 
to intervene. It is of the utmost interest that Virgil seems so keen on 
questioning Pier. Virgil wants Dante to hear, and perhaps himself 
wants to know, how the soul came to be in this plant-prison in the 
first place and whether any soul is ever liberated. This is indeed the 
Virgil of the Aeneid, the poet of causes and origins, who now under- 
standably wants to know the full implications of his own divinely 
inspired image. We are momentarily reminded that Hell is fascinating. 
There is a violent expulsion of air from Pier’s prophetic branch, after 
which the gracious poet-statesman yields to Virgil’s request. Pier gives 
a brief exposition of how a suicidal soul, having “uprooted” itself 
from its body, falls into the wood “wherever fortune flings it” (94- 
95). At this point in its new career, the soul undergoes a perverse 
resurrection: it is regenerated, reborn as what Pier calls a “fierce 
plant.’ No sooner does this plant grow to maturity than the Harpies, 
feeding on its leaves, “make grief and for the grief an outlet” (102). 
The Harpies in the Aeneid are the defilers of providence and good 
hope. Here in Canto 13 they accomplish a twisted form of provi- 
dentiality or care. By eating the leaves of the suicidal bushes and 
causing pain, they simultaneously provide for the expression of this 
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pain. They are the perversion of the natural adaptation of appropri- 
ate means to happy ends. 

The distinctly Christian ban on suicide is now brought out with 
overwhelming horror as Pier tells the poets what will happen on the 
Last Day when the body is resurrected. The passage is a terrifying 
reminder that Christianity “expands” the pagan world for better and 
for worse, “up” as well as “down”—“up” in the promise of eternal 
life and “down” in the ‘new depths to which a human soul can sink. 
The regeneration and immortality of the body follow directly from 
Christianity’s sanctification of personhood. This regenerate character 
of the body “expands” the spiritual universe even beyond what we 
and Dante witness in Hell: the recovered, resurrected body will 
complete both the torment of the damned and the happiness of the 
blessed. On the Last Day, the day of nature's perfection, we come to 
be fully who we are as our experience of either Hell or Heaven is 
made exquisite. 

As if the suicidal bushes and their words of blood weren't grue- 
some enough, Dante has Pier speak with an authoritative voice about 
the suicide’s reclamation of his body: 


“Like the rest we'll come for our cast-off bodies, 
but not that any may put his on again; 
for it’s not just to have what a man robs from himself. 
To this place we shall drag them, and all through 
the mournful wood our bodies will be hung, 
each on the thornbush of its irksome shade.” 
(103-108) 


In Pier’s last words Virgil is exposed to the deeper implications of 
his own sentence in the Aeneid, quisque suos patimur manis, “each of us 
suffers his own shade” (6.743). What Pier so chillingly describes is the 
work of divine justice. In the fullness of time the truth of suicide will 
be consummated. Body and soul are eternally wed. But since the 
suicide has unjustly divorced himself from his body, the union can 
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only be one of eternal self-molestation. The classic figure of the sui- 
cide—the body hung, Judas-like, on a tree—is enacted forever as the 
suicide’s lust for harm, his malizia against himself, is eternally gratified. 

The encounter with Pier della Vigna ends as it began—with a 
reference to belief. The two poets seem held in a condition of fasci- 
nated expectation as they await Pier’s future revelations, believing that 
his maimed branch might want to to tell them more, credendo ch’altro ne 
volesse dire (110). Pier becomes the vehicle for that revelation he denied 
in life. He becomes an instrument by which Dante may experience 
the roots of his own former lostness and by which Virgil may recog- 
nize more deeply the power and limits of his own former vision and 
belief. But suddenly all Hell, so to speak, breaks loose. It is the noise 
made by the squanderers—yelling, taunting each other and trying to 
hide from the ravenous bitches that are chasing them through the 
bushes (109-129). The whole scene is like a satyr play after a tragedy, 
a sudden come-down and debasement of tone after the grandeur of 
Pier and his ghastly revelation of divine justice. It breaks the spell of 
Pier’s solemnity and reminds us that all the souls here—squanderers 
and suicides, the base as well as the noble—are entangled in the same 
anti-world. The low comic tone suggests that whereas suicide is 
deeply tragic, the squandering of one’s resources is just plain stupid. 

The canto ends, however, with a return to suicide, this time an 
unnamed suicide from Dante’s home town. The tone is still lower but 
in a different way. It is the tone of the familiar and close-to-home. 
The closing line—“I made me a gibbet of my own house”—takes us 
back to the Harpies and the suicides’ taste for self-defilement. 
Imagine the obscenity and disgrace, especially for one as civic-mind- 
ed as Dante, of a man who makes his hearth and home the place of 
self-execution, makes this self-defilement into a public spectacle! The 
Florentine suicide reminds Dante of the curse Florence brought 
upon herself when she changed her patronage from Mars to St. John 
the Baptist, thus bringing civil war, the vengeance of Mars, upon her- 
self. In the torn leaves of the Florentine suicide we seem to behold 
the suicide of Florence herself”° Elsewhere in the poem judgmental 
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and sarcastic toward his city, Dante here displays an Aeneas-like piety 
and love: at the beginning of Canto 14 he restores the suicide’s torn 
leaves. The gesture is perhaps a prayer of sorts that the curse of Mars 
be lifted, that Florence may not reach the full measure of her self- 
dismemberment. 

The question of suicide cannot fail to evoke the suicides of antiq- 
uity, in particular Cato but also Dido, Lucretia and the poet Lucan. 
None of these pagans is a thornbush in Canto 13. Lucretia and Lucan 
are in Limbo with Virgil, and Dido is in the same circle as Francesca. 
As for Cato, he is the formidable watchdog of Mount Purgatory and 
the stern guardian of its transpolitical justice. At the end of time Cato 
will be among the blessed, body and soul. Virgil reminds us of this 
amazing redemption of a pagan when he refers to Cato’s cast-off 
body as “the vestment which on the Great Day will be so bright” 
(Purgatorio 1.75). Why is Cato neither damned for his suicide nor sus- 
pended in Limbo along with the other virtuous pagans? 

Unlike Pier, Cato was not malicious, nor was he obsessed with 
his reputation. Even if he had scorn for Caesar, his mind had not 
been tainted by scorn for himself. He died as a man for whom free- 
dom was more important than life—and that is enough to win 
Dante’s admiration and God’s love.2” But the case of Cato is not 
unproblematic. Whereas Pier was excessively, fanatically devoted to a 
perverse Caesar, Cato, in safeguarding his freedom, was fanatically 
opposed to a legitimate Caesar, opposed to God's will that there be 
a monarchia or world-government. Pier was unjust; he rendered to 
Caesar that which was God’s. Cato by contrast had not rendered to 
Caesar even the things that were Caesar's! He flirted with blasphemy, 
a fact which perhaps explains why, toward the beginning of Canto 14, 
the sands of blasphemy are said to be like those once pressed by 
Cato’s feet as he set out to take arms against Julius Caesar (13-14).28 
But Cato moved on. That is to say, he was ultimately redeemed by the 
sacred cause for which he died—redeemed and re-employed. It is 
amusing to think of this die-hard republican now in the service of an 
empire infinitely more powerful than the one he had opposed, an 
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empire that ironically perfects the republican virtue of freedom for 
which Cato had died. Such are the workings of divine comedy. 

“No green leaf but dusky hue; no smooth boughs but knotted 
and warped; no fruits were there, but poisonous thorns.” The horrors 
of Inferno 13 make us long for nature in its original, unspoiled condi- 
tion, We long to be rid of Hell. What happens to man when his 
plant-like nature is allowed to unfold and grow, when the green leaf, 
smooth boughs and the fruits are restored and the self-negations of 
Hell are overcome. 9 

Dante's poem is filled with plants. Their importance continues 
well past the dark wood of the opening and the fierce wood of the 
suicides. At the beginning of the Purgatorio, just after he meets Cato, 
Dante girths himself with “the humble plant,” which springs back up 
the moment it is plucked (1.133-136). It is the homely symbol for 
refreshment and regeneration. It is in fact Virgil’s own golden bough, 
now shorn of its proud and unyielding metal, now pointing comi- 
cally, not down to the circles of repetition and despair but up to the 
circles of hope. When Dante reaches the summit of Mount 
Purgatory, again he enters a world of plants. It is the earthly paradise 
where his relation with the beloved will again take root and this time 
blossom. The human-divine plant is perfected in Paradise. There in 
the unspeakable beauty of the eternal rose, Dante beholds the true 
City in which souls, individually and collectively, attain to their “glo- 
rious office”—a City, we must note, that constantly celebrates the 
transcendence of envy. ° 

Dante considered himself the poet of the true Empire and his 
poem the blossoming of the plant first cultivated by Virgil. He was 
enough of a Roman at heart to love the great fame that is the reward 
for so great a task. At one point in the Inferno Virgil, like some new 
Anchises, stirs his poetic son Dante with “love of coming glory.” 
He tells him: “Rise, therefore, and conquer your panting with the 
spirit that wins every battle” (24, 52-53). But Dante can “rise” to the 
true Empire, become its poet and prophet, only after he has under- 
gone a purgation and slain his demons. In Pier della Vigna Dante 
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beheld his own Minotaur—a tangled faith that took the form of 
self-enclosure or narcissism in the domains of poetry and politics. 
This self-centeredness blinded Dante to the sacred images of Virgil’s 
poem and to the providence of which it sang. To seize the golden 
thread, to reverse Pier’s suicide and rise to new life, we must never- 


theless be willing to kill the monster in ourselves: hoc opus, hic labor est, 
“this is the work, this the labor.”32 


Notes: 


1. See Singleton’s commentary on the Inferno pp. 209-210, in Dante 
Alighieri, The Divine Comedy, translated, with a commentary, by 
Charles S. Singleton, Bollingen Series LXXX, Princeton: (Princeton 
University Press, 1970-76). 


2. The complete suppression of the human form here in Canto 13 
reminds us that the soul of Ulysses suffers a similar fate. It is eter- 
nally obscured within a wandering tongue of flame. 


3. Singleton, p. 207. 


4. See Giuseppe Mazzotta’s discussion of this point in his Dante, Poet 
of the Desert: History and Allegory in the Divine Comedy, (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1979), 188-191. 


5. Commenting on his list of the many “harsh-sounding, consonant- 
ridden words” in this canto, Leo Spitzer writes; “As we pass in review 
this bristling array of words we have almost the impression of being 
faced with a new language that recalls little of the melody and fluid- 
ity of the Italian tongue” [“Speech and Language in Inferno XT,” 
Dante: A Collection of Critical Essays, ed. by John Frecerro (Englewood 
Cliffs, NJ: Prentice-Hall, 1965), 89]. 
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6. The gruesome transformation of Polydorus into a plant-man is 
apparently of Virgil's invention. The story of Polydorus’ ill-fated trip 
to Thrace is told by the ghost of Polydorus in Euripides’ Hecuba. In 
this version of the story Polydorus is murdered by the Thracian king, 
Polymestor, and thrown into the sea. Dante knew this version from 
Ovid's Metamorphoses (13.429-438) and even refers to it in his descrip- 
tion of Hecuba (Inferno 30.16-20). 


7. The violence with which speech emerges here may be compared 
with the passage in Canto 26 where the voice of Ulysses is “flung” 
from the tip of the hero’s flame (90). 


8. Even prior to Adam and Eve's breaking faith with God and the 
mortal wound that resulted from this rupture, there was Satan's fall. 
Satan is “the guilty worm who pierces the world” (Inferno 34.108). 
His fall literally made a wound in the earth, simultaneously creating 
the pit of Hell and the mountain of Hope (Jbid., 121-126). 


9. All the sinners “who subject reason to desire” are likened to 
birds: to starlings and cranes (5,40-46). Francesca and Paolo are 
doves“stummoned. by desire” (82). Francesca’s conceit of innocent 
naturalness is further conveyed by her calling Dante an animal grazioso 
e benigno (88). 


10, See Singleton, 209-210: “The cause of [Pier’s] fall is not accu- 
rately known; the most probable surmise is that he was suspected of 
having intrigued with the pope and of having attempted, at the lat- 


ter’s instigation, to poison the emperor.” 


11. Dante, The Divine Comedy: Inferno (New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1961), 165. 


12. In Canto 20 Dante weeps to see the grotesquely distorted bodies 
of the fortune-tellers only to be reprimanded by Virgil, who plays on 
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the two meanings of pietd: Qui vive la pietd quand’ é ben morta (28). 
Dante's pity for Francesca and Pier, mixed as it must be with personal 
teflections and perhaps self-pity, is arguably even more dangerous 
than his tears for the general distortion of the human body in Canto 
20. If pieta as piety or goodness can live only if pietd as pity is dead, 
why does Dante elicit our pity at crucial moments of the Inferno? 
Perhaps pity for the damned can be killed only if it is first aroused 


and acknowledged as our own. 


13. See Joan Ferrante, The Political Vision of the Divine Comedy (Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1984): “Pier...fails to see how much 
harm he did the state by his distorted view of service. What Pier did 
was turn a public office into a private domain, and the result was that 
he became the private victim of the public reaction” (p. 157). 


14. John 15:5, 


15. In this connection consider the words of Stepan Trofimovich in 
Dostoevsky’s Demons: “The whole law of human existence consists in 
nothing other than a man’s always being able to bow before the 
immeasurably great. If people are deprived of the immeasurably 
great, they will not live and will die in despair” (Pevear and 
Volokhonsky trans., (New York: Vintage Classics, 1994), 664. 


16. The theological significance of Ulysses’ sin, his yielding to the 
desire for travel as transgression, is evident in the boast that he was 
willing to sacrifice his love of father, son and wife (Inferno 24.94-99). 
The hero's boast is a perverse echo of the harsh words we find in 
Luke: “If any one comes to me and does not hate his own father and 
mother and wife and children and brothers and sisters, yes, even his 
own life, he cannot be my disciple” (13:25). 


17. Salimbene da Parma; see Singleton, 159. 
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18. See Mazzotta, p. 60, in particular note 93 on Augustine's City of 
God and the self-doubling of Lucretia. Right after he exposes the 
perversity of noble Lucretia’s suicide, Augustine proceeds to expose 
that of Cato. 


19. For the definition of evil as perversity of will, see Augustine, 
Confessions 7.16. 


20. The right to one’s own life cannot fail to remind us of Socrates’ 
“critique” of suicide in the Phaedo. We belong to the gods, says 
Socrates, and must “go” only when “called” (61C-62C). One won- 
ders what Cato made of that passage when he read the Phaedo on the 
night he died! 

For Kant suicide is wrong because it is self-contradictory and goes 
against our duty to preserve ourselves (The Metaphysical Principles of Virtue, 
“Elements of Ethics: Part One,” translated by James Ellington, (The 
Library of Liberal Arts, Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc, 
1964), 82-85. In a similar vein Hegel writes: “Thus, it is a contradic- 
tion to speak of a person's right over his own life, for this would mean 
that a person had a right over himself. But he has no such right, for he 
does not stand above himself and cannot pass judgement on 
himself... if it is a question of simple right to kill oneself, such a 
right may be denied even to heroes” (Philosophy of Right, “Abstract 
Right,” trans. by H. B. Nisbet, (New York: Cambridge University 
Press, 1991), 102. The editor reports something very interesting in his 
notes that bears on Dante: “Once in his lectures, Kant appears to 
admit that in the case of Cato, ‘suicide is a virtue, but he hastens to 
add that ‘this is the only example which has given the world the oppor- 
tunity of defending suicide” (Ibid, p. 413). 


21. Auctoritas signifies not only authority but also origination. With 
this meaning in mind, we can say that Frederick and Pier strike at the 
very roots of things. The origin of the idea that sin in general is the 
usurpation of divine authority is no doubt Augustine's Confessions and 
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the famous theft of the pears. At one point in his quest for the cause 
of evil, Augustine speculates: “Did it please me that as a captive I 
should imitate a maimed liberty, by doing with impunity things 
illicit bearing a shadowy likeness of your omnipotence” (2.6)? Sin 
originates, in other words, in our passion to be creative, our will to 
auctoritas. The classic hero for freedom in this sense is Kirillov in the 
Demons, for whom genuine autonomy can be attained only through 
suicide: “Tt is my duty ‘to shoot myself because the fullest point of 
my self-will is—for me to kill myself, .. It is my duty to proclaim my 
unbelief... Man has done nothing but invent God, so as to live with- 
out killing himself... For three years I have been searching for the 
attribute of my divinity, and I have found it: the attribute of my 
divinity is—Self-will” (Ibid, pp. 617, 619)! 


22. See Charles Williams’ The Figure of Beatrice: A Study in Dante (New 
York: Hippocrene Books, Inc., 1973), 104-105. Williams's remarks on 
the significance of the dark wood as coeval with the prestige and 
prosperity Dante must have enjoyed in 1300, the fictional time of his 
divine journey, have tremendous implications for Francesca’s most 
seductive lines, the lines in which she tells Dante that there is no 
greater sadness than to recall the happy time in present woe (5.121- 
123). Williams’ reading suggests an antidote to Francesca’s tangled 
faith: there is no greater horror than to remember a time when we 
believed we were “in heaven” but in fact were near dead. We get some 
sense of this condition if we imagine ourselves being suffocated and 
simultaneously filled with sweet dreams. 


23. Leo Spitzer's otherwise subtle and perceptive analysis of this canto 
is far from the mark on this point and robs the canto of its most trou- 
bling reflection on the suicidal tendencies of poets and poetry. To say 
that Dante “transcended his original purpose” of portraying Pier 
(Spitzer, p. 94) means not that Pier’s style is simply appropriated for 
larger metaphorical reasons but that it is here the very focus of the 
mind's narcissism and obsession with style, Dante is not caricaturing 
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Pier’s style but exposing its hellishness. The scholar whom Spitzer sets 
out to refute at one point (Olschki) is actually right but for the wrong 
reason: Dante does imply a close personal connection with Pier, not 
to vindicate himself, except perhaps incidentally, but to recall and 
accuse his own former blindness. How could the pathless wood of 
Pier fail to recall the opening of the poem? 


24, Hebrews 11:1. 


25. Manfred tells his story at Purgatorio 5.112ff. Buonconte, who tells 
his at 5.88ff, is another almost-lost son of a lost father—Guido da 
Montefeltro, “the fox," whom we meet in the circle of evil counsel 


(Inferno 27). 


26. On the symbolic meaning of the vengeance of Mars, Singleton 
writes: “The art of the god Mars is, in this instance, civil war” 
(p. 224). A more interesting reading is given by Dorothy Sayers: 
“\.. Dante may be covertly reproaching the Florentines with aban- 
doning martial pursuits and concentrating on amassing the florins 
stamped with the Baptist’s image” (Dante, The Divine Comedy, Penguin 
Classics, 155). As the Florentine suicide presents it, civil war was 
incurred by blasphemy against the Roman god. 


27. Cf. Paradiso 20, where Dante is flabbergasted to see the pagan 
Ripheus among the celestial souls, In the Aeneid Virgil calls him 
“foremost in justice among the Trojans, and most zealous for the 
right” (2.426-427). Beatrice explains that regnum caelorum just couldn't 
help itself—Ripheus proved simply irresistible to the divine will (94- 
99). As for Dante's extreme admiration for Cato, see Monarchia 2.5, 
where Cato is said to be “the strictest guardian of freedom” (severis~ 
simi libertatis tutoris). For Dante’s definition and praise of freedom, see 
Monarchia 1.12 and Beatrice’s “hymn to freedom” at Paradiso 5.196f. 


28. See Sinclair's remarks on Cato and Alexander, Ibid. 189. 
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29. Dante may have known that in Plato’s Timaeus man is said to be 
“not an earthly but a heavenly plant” (phyton ouk engeion all’ ouranion, 
90A). 


30. Paradiso 30.124-132. Dante’s herald of this transcendence is the 
gentle and eloquent Piccarda. Realizing that Piccarda occupies the 
least degree of celestial bliss, Dante, still understandably political- 
minded, asks her at II].64-66: “Do you [voi] who are happy here desire 
a higher place, that you may see more and become more dear?" 
Piccarda gives her sublime reply: “Brother, the power of charity qui- 
ets our will and makes us will only what we have and thirst for noth- 
ing else” (70-72). 


31. Aeneid 6.889. 


32. Ibid, 129. 


Bodies 
John White 


Zasetsky 


On March 2, 1943, the Russian army attacked a German position on 
the banks of the Vorya River near Smolensk. A Russian soldier 
named Zasetsky led a platoon of flame-throwers across the frozen 
river. Zasetsky was wounded: a bullet penetrated the left occipito- 
parietal area of the cranium, and he went into a coma. The wound 
became inflamed, which caused adhesions of the brain to the 
meninges. And then scar tissue began to form, altering the lateral 
ventricles. Zasetsky describes his reawakening: 


Right after I was wounded, I seemed to be some new- 
born creature that just looked, listened, observed, 
repeated, but had no mind of its own.... Afterwards, 
when I'd had a chance to hear words that people use 
again and again in conversation or thinking, various 
clusters of “memory fragments” developed, and from 
these I began to make some sense out of the life 
around me and to remember what words meant. 

By the end of the second month I recalled who 
Lenin was, understood words like “sun,” “moon,” 
“cloud,” “rain,” and my first and Jast name and 
patronymic. At times I remembered that somewhere I 
had a mother and two sisters... . 

Because of my injury I'd forgotten everything I 
ever learned or knew... everything. ..and had to start 
from scratch to develop again—at least up to a cer- 


John White is a tutor on the Annapolis campus of St. John’s College. This lecture was delivered at 
Annapolis on April 17, 1998. An earlier version was given at Santa Fe in Spring, 1997. 
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tain point. After that, my development suddenly 
stopped.... Mostly, it’s because of my memory that 
I have so much trouble understanding things.... I 
cant think of a single word....Whatever I do 
remember is scattered, broken down into disconnect- 
ed bits and pieces. That’s why I react so abnormally 
to every word and idea.! 


There are many language problems associated with injuries to this 
area of the brain. Zasetsky’s language defect is an “anomie” (rather 
than an “aphasia”) because he is generally not confused about lan- 
guage or about what an object is once he finds the name; he just can’t 
find its name. We don’t understand how we find the names of things 
either. Names are “there” when you need them, as my right hand is 
just “there” when I want to move it. These problems show us that 
language is not simply a way of representing our thoughts to allow 
for communication. Language is a crucial part of the process of 
knowing itself, because at least some kinds of knowledge need repre- 
sentation just in so far as they are knowledge. The simplest example 
of this might be numbers and calculation. Multiplication is under- 
stood by many different peoples in many different languages, and 
numbers have been written in different ways. But when we give names 
to numbers we are determining whether or not we will be good math- 
ematicians because the rules of calculation involve the names of the 
numbers, their representation. We perform calculations on the repre- 
sentations—not on the numbers themselves. (What are the rules for 
multiplication if numbers are represented by Roman numerals?) In 
language we analyze perceptions and distinguish the essential from 
the inessential. Language is fundamental to memory, thinking, and 
behavior; it is also fundamental to perception itself. Language organ- 
izes much of our inner life. Zasetsky says: 


[Whether I’m looking at objects, people, or animals, 
T can't immediately remember or pronounce the 
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words for them...And when. ..I forget what things I 
see are called; I pay no attention to them.... That's 
true even about parts of my own body... I tried to 
remember my mother's and sisters’ faces... .[] couldn't]. 
But when I was finally sent home [for a visit] and saw 
my family, I immediately recognized my mother and 
sisters. They were overjoyed that I was home, threw 
their arms around me, and kissed me. But I wasn't 
able to kiss them—I had forgotten how.... I’m 
always aware of these defects in my memory and in 
my ability to speak or think, I sense just how abnor- 
mal I am when I talk to people; I’m aware of that idi- 
otic smile on my face, that silly nervous laugh I have 
and my constant habit of saying “Yes, yes’ while some- 
one is talking to me....Out of habit I tend to see 
things in my environment in much the same way I did 
earlier. But when I’m face to face with objects, I don't 
really recognize or remember them. ... I don’t under- 
stand the essential things about the plants and ani- 
mals I see, because I can’t remember the names for 
them or what they mean....When I’m sitting or 
walking in my room and look at things there, they 
seem familiar and make sense to me. But somehow I 
can’t name them. ...For example, I'll look at an object 
and begin questioning myself: ‘Is it a stove? No. And 
it’s not smoke...or a chimney...or a fire... 
torch. ..candle.. .house...flame...light?’ Damn it, I 
just can’t remember. So I start reciting other words: 
cat. . spoon. .etc. and finally it comes to me. It’s cast 
iron!...I’m still tormented by this and find it just as 
agonizing. But I have no intention of giving in. 


(pp. 94 ff) 


A person with Zasetsky’s injury can continue to perceive discrete 
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objects, discern speech sounds, but he cannot immediately combine 
these impressions into a whole. So these things seem just to “float,” 
without a context or mooring. Zasetsky also suffered damage to 
certain optic fibers in the area of his wound. In effect, he lost the 
right half of his visual field. He would look at an open book and see 
only the page on the left; when he looked at the page on the left, he 
would see only the left side of the page, and so on, 

But, in order for us to see objects, it is very important that we see 
them in the center of a visual field which surrounds them on both 
left and right. When we look at a series of objects, we move our eyes 
so that the object we wish to see is focused on the macula, the 
center of our retina, a concentration of color-sensitive cone cells 
(whereas the periphery of the retina is made up of less sensitive rod 
cells). One might think that this center-surround visual field is a 
physiological consequence of the anatomy of the retina. But in 
patients with the total destruction of the calcarine cortex of one 
hemisphere of the brain—a condition called “hemianopsia,” which 
produces true total lack of one side of the visual field, more radical 
than Zasetsky’s visual defect—their behavior does not indicate that 
they see nothing in one half of the visual field. Subjectively they are 
aware of a somewhat impaired vision, but it is not true that they see 
only one half of an object, or even that they see less distinctly on one 
side. Their range of vision is a center-surround visual field, as in nor- 
mal vision. The patient appears to receive stimuli that come from the 
blind half of the retina. But what actually happens is that the patient 
shifts his gaze from the normal position and looks to the side when 
he looks at something. But this means that the anatomical macula is 
no longer the functional macula. There is a new macula, a functional 
macula (no longer composed of cone cells but still the place of clear- 
est vision), and the anatomical macula (along with its cone cells) is 
now part of the “surround” or visual background. This adjustment 
does not take place unless the entire calcarine area is destroyed, ie., it 
does not take place where there is still some remnant of a center-sur- 


round or foreground/background visual field. 
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The Russian neuropsychologist Aleksandr Luria met Zasetsky 
in a rehabilitation hospital about three months after his wound. 
Luria says: “I was struck by how young he looked. He seemed 
scarcely more than a boy, who looked at me with a puzzled smile 
and tilted his head awkwardly to one side. Later I learned that the 
vision on his right side was gone, and in order to see he had to shift 
sideways.” Luria talked with Zasetsky for a while, discovering his 
difficulties with language. When Luria asked Zasetsky to raise his 
left hand, he could not. Zasetsky made a desperate effort, but he 
failed, saying, “Right? Left? Where is my left hand? What does 
‘right’ mean? No, I can't do it.” 

Zasetsky’s difficulty with right-and-left was not a difficulty with 
language alone, with understanding the conceptual meaning of 
words, because the difference here is not conceptual. Zasetsky would 
get lost when he left his hospital room. 


When I came out of the bathroom, I forgot which 
way I had to turn to get back to my room. So I just 
started walking, dragging myself along, Suddenly I 
banged my right side against a door [that part of his 
visual field was missing]—something I had never 
done before. I was amazed that this had happened... 
I turned in the other direction and fell. Suddenly 
the words “right,” “left,” “back,’ “forward,” “up,” 
“down” occurred to me, but they weren't any help 
since I didn’t understand what they meant. A minute 
later I remembered the words “south,” “north,” 
“east,” and “west.” But when I tried to figure out 
what the relationship was between any of these two 
words, I was lost.... But right then someone called 
me.... I looked around, [Zasetsky had also lost the 
ability to localize sounds.]...It's so weird—I simply 
can't orient myself to a place, just have no sense of 


space. (pp. 53, 58) 
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We recognize and describe the space around us with a system of 
geometrical coordinates that are symmetric around an arbitrary 
origin. But for us as living beings, right-and-left, up-and-down, front- 
and-back are not symmetric and the origin is not arbitrary. We are the 
origin: we are always “here” no matter where we go—we are the cen- 
ter of a field, never at its periphery. An essential feature of human 
spatial perception is the fact that it is asymmetrical. Orientation in 
space for us essentially consists of knowing what lies on our right 
side. Zasetsky’s problems made oral communication with others very 
difficult. And reading was a nightmare. Zasetzky describes his 


attempt to read a long word, golovokruzheniye (dizziness). 


When I look at a letter, it seems unfamiliar and for- 
eign to me. But if I strain my memory and recite the 
alphabet out loud, I definitely can remember what the 
letter is. [This recitation is an established oral-motor 
skill, something remembered and performed as a 
whole; we do not perform it by visualizing each letter 
separately. ] When I try to read a book, the most I can 
take in are three letters at a time (in the beginning I 
could only see one). I also have to focus a little to the 
right and above each letter in order to see it.... When 
T look at a word like golovokruzheniye [‘dizziness’], I just 
can't understand it. All the letters—even parts of the 
word—are as meaningless to me as they would be to 
a child who'd never seen a primer or an alphabet. But 
soon something begins to stir in my mind. I look at 
the first letter (‘g’) and wait until I remember how to 
pronounce it. Then I go to the letter ‘o’ and pro- 
nounce the whole syllable. Then I try to join it to the 
next syllable (‘go-lo’). I take a quick look at the next 
letter (‘v’), wait a little, then quickly look at the letter 
‘o. While I’m looking at that letter, the two letters to 
the left of it escape my vision.... But the first two or 
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three letters in the word (‘go-I’) are no longer visible. 
To put it more exactly, at that point I see only a gray 
mist in which spots and threads and little bodies seem 
to shift and flicker back and forth. [He has true 
hallucinations at times, probably connected to the 
formation of scar tissue. ] (pp. 63, 68, 75) 


We have bodies, or perhaps we are bodies. The world is present 
to us, and we to it, through our bodies. Our knowledge of the world 
is conditioned by our bodily presence in it, a presence attuned to 
action (rather than knowledge) with an an orientation: left/; right, 
back/front, up/ down. I will tell you about the kinds of problems 
faced by occipito-parietal patients, people who aren't quite here in the 
world. Their problems are spatial, but somehow more than spatial. 
Zasetsky had every one of them, I think. 

1, Patients confuse left/right, east/west. When asked to put their 
hand in a certain position, they confuse vertical/horizontal, frontal, 
saggital. They have problems telling time with a clock. Think of the 
difference between 9:15 and 3:45 or 12:30 and 6:00. 

2. They have difficulties copying geometrical figures with asym- 
metrical elements. They show signs of mirror-image writing. 

3. They have special speech disorders involving logical-grammati- 
cal relations connected to spatial relations. Words as concepts aren't 
lost. For example, Zasetsky knows the meaning of the words “father,” 
“brother,” and “uncle.” But he gets lost when he looks at the two 
phrases “brother's father” and “father’s brother.’ The genitive case in the 
phrases is expressed by two nouns symmetrically located around the 
“apostrophe s,’ and the meaning depends on the asymmetry. “The 
dog of the master” and “the master of the dog”: the phrases seem to 
be the same. Comparative adjectives. John is bigger than Jim; Jim is bigger 
than John; Jim is smaller than John—are they the same or not? A 
sentence such as “John is bigger than Jim but smaller than Fred” is 
vastly more difficult. The passive voice is very confusing: the order of 
the words is different from the order of the action. Double 
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negatives ate very confusing, Generally, these patients cannot integrate 
details into a whole and cannot understand that the same elements in 
different locations may express different relations. 

4. Patients confuse the numbers 6 and 9. They cannot make out 
Roman numerals: what is the difference between IV and VI? Before 
and after. The decimal system of writing numbers requires us to 
understand. different locations (relative to the decimal sign) as 
different categories of number (different powers of 10), and the 
numbers somehow retain this spatial organization even when we 
imagine them or think about them. Occipito-parietal patients have 
difficulty keeping the place-categories straight. Patients will write 
109 as 100 and 9 or 729 as 7, 2, 9, without integration into a three- 
figure number. They notice the numerical value but do not account 
for the category, the part of the meaning that comes from location. 
They have difficulties with subtraction problems that involve the 
cartying-over of tens. A patient might do the following: 31-7=22 or 
45-8=27. The answers are often incorrect by twice the second digit 
of the first number. This happens because the patient solves the 
problem in the following way. He first changes the problem from 
45-8 into 40+5-8 (probably to help keep the categories straight, to 
separate tens from ones). Then he regroups the numbers as 
40-8+5. He solves the 40-8=32, remembering it numerically and 
correctly. But then the +5 part: the patient counts 5 but he counts 
5 in the wrong direction, minus instead of plus. Fractions and division 
are impossible—above/below do not have symmetric meanings. 

5. Even though Zasetsky knows the meaning of a word, he 
cannot form an image of it. The word “looks familiar,’ but he has to 
wait until the meaning “appears.” So for him a relatively complicat- 
ed story becomes a heap of isolated and unrelated parts that he 
cannot fit into a whole. The same thing happens to him visually. 
When Zasetsky was shown a drawing of a pair of spectacles and was 
asked what it was, he thought for a while and said “Bicycle.” 
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This was not a problem with vocabulary. He saw the parts: two cir- 
cles, a short straight line, two cane-like lines. But these parts weren't 
added up visually for him—a part to the left of another part in the 
drawing is not “to the left” for his eyes. He had to use his memory 
to “synthesize” and unify the parts, so he would try to remember 
something that combined those same parts. (‘Bicycle” is probably 
the only other possibility.) Zasetsky lives in a “shattered world,” a 
world that is often broken into pieces, isolated from each other. 


Because of that head wound I'd become an abnormal 
person—except that I wasn't insane... .J'm in a kind 
of fog all the time, like a heavy half-sleep. My memo- 
ry’s blank.... All that flashes through my mind are 
some images, hazy visions that suddenly appear and 
just as suddenly disappear... Whatever I do remem- 
ber is scattered, broken down into disconnected bits 
and pieces....people...can see how different J am 
now....I tell people that I've become a totally differ- 
ent person since my injury, that I was killed on March 
2, 1943, but because of some vital power of my organ- 
ism, I miraculously remained alive....It’'s hard to 
believe that this is really life, but if it is a dream I can't 
just wait until I wake up. Also, my new therapist tells 
me...that I've become ill and illiterate because of a 
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serious brain injury. So that means I haven't been 
dreaming all this time—of course not. A dream can't 
last this long or be so monotonous. ..I have just as 
much hope as ever of doing something with my life, 
and so I don’t want people to think I’m a hopeless 
case. I’m doing everything I can to accomplish this, 
and little by little use what possibilities I have. 


(pp. 11-13) 


Zasetsky decided to write a journal describing his struggle. He 
thought this exercise might help him to recover his memory and his 
life. Ac first, writing was impossible: it took so long to remember and 
form each letter that he would forget the word he was trying to write. 
But he discovered that he could use the technique of automatic 
writing, Unlike a child learning to write, he had been writing for 
twenty years. For adults writing in cursive is an automatic skill, a 
series of movements that are like “kinetic melodies,” patterns stored 
as indivisible wholes of living motion. His injury had not affected his 
kinetic-motor functions. So one day he picked up a pencil and 
repeated the word “blood” several times and quickly wrote it without 
lifting his hand from the paper. He hardly knew what he had written 
because of his difficulty with reading, He could write only certain 
short words automatically; others had to be broken into syllables, He 
could never be certain that he had written the word he was thinking 
about. He would make an attempt, stop, read the word, and then 
begin again, trying not to forget what he wanted to say. Often he 
could not read or understand what he had written at all. Some days 
he wrote one or two words; other days he might write a whole para- 
graph or more. At one point he was not satisfied, so he destroyed his 
notes and began again. He worked for 25 years. His notebooks are 
3000 handwritten pages. 

Having been victimized by his illness, he tried to investigate it. 
Luria says that Zasetsky has written a tragic document, but one with 
priceless information. 
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Kant 
Kant thought about space and its relation to bodies throughout 
his life, beginning with his reading of the Leibniz-Clarke Correspondence. 
In those letters Clarke defends Newton's claim that space and time 
are “absolute.” At first Kant took Leibniz’ side in the argument; he 
thought that space is not an independent reality. He wrote a paper 
(when he was 22, in 1747) where he says 


[Aj connection and relation of substances existing 
outside one another are derived from the reciprocal 
actions which their forces exercise upon one anoth- 
er...If substances had no force whereby they can act 
outside themselves, there would be no extension and 
consequently no space.” 


Space is not mere appearance, the way the world looks to a being 
with eyes. Space is a relation between real things. Real relations 
between bodies, unlike merely apparent or accidental relations, are 
expressed by laws of force (such as the inverse-square law of gravi- 
ty). Force laws give us “objective” evidence about spatiality because 
they speak about the relation of bodies to each other without an 
observer. But Kant sees that this style of argument, because of its 
very “objectivity,” raises a new question about space: why does space 
have three dimensions? What is the “objective” reason for this? Can 
there be spaces of a higher dimension? Four- or five- dimensional 
spaces? Kant has no final answer to this, but he thinks the following: 


The threefold dimension seems to arise from the fact 
that substances in the existing world so act upon one 
another that the strength of the action holds inverse- 
ly as the square of the distances. [ gravity, magnetism, 
static-electricity, brightness, etc.]...this law is arbi- 
trary, and...God could have chosen another... and 
from a different law, an extension with other proper- 
ties and dimensions would have arisen. A science of 
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all these possible kinds of space would undoubtedly 
be the highest enterprise which a finite understanding 
could undertake in the field of geometry? 


Now Kant was also aware of the special value that dimensional 
relations have for living beings. He had always been interested in the 
orientation and structure of organic bodies. 


[T]wo creatures can be distinguished [from each 
other] even though they may be in perfect agreement 
in size and proportion and relation of parts relative 
to each other.... All hops twist round their poles 
from left to right; beans twist in the opposite direc- 
tion. Almost all snails, with the exception of three 
species, coil from the left to the right... These qual- 
ities are present in a species without any relation to 
the hemisphere where they are found or to the direc- 
tion of the daily movement of the sun or moon.... 
This is because the cause of the convolutions lies in 
the seeds themselves... [He is aware of the “evolutio- 
epigenesis” debate in embryological development. |* 


Perhaps this striking biological difference between left and right 
made him think again about the ideality of space. For at one point 
Leibnitz had said: 


If space were an absolute being, something would 
happen for which it would be impossible for there to 
bé a sufficient reason. Which is against my axiom, And 
I prove it thus. Space is absolutely uniform; and with- 
out the things placed in it, one point of space does not 
absolutely differ in any respect whatsoever from 
another point of space. Now from hence it follows 
(supposing space to be something in itself, besides the 
order of bodies among themselves) that it is impossi- 
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ble there should be a reason why God, preserving the 
same situation of bodies among themselves, should 
have placed them in space after one particular manner, 
and not otherwise; why every thing was not placed in 
quite the contrary way, for instance, by changing East 
to West....Their difference [between east and west, 
right and left, clock- and counter-clockwise] is only to 
be found in our chimerical supposition of the reality 
of space in itself, But in truth the one would be exact- 
ly the same thing as the other, they being absolutely 
indiscernible.> 


Kant must have reconsidered these arguments because he no 
longer thinks that space is a relation. Space is absolute. He says: 


[T]he positions of the parts of space, in relation to 
each other, presuppose the region, according to which 
they are ordered...region consists in the relation of 
the system of these positions to absolute space.... 
The most common example [of a “Region” ] is found 
in the human body.... A right hand is similar to the 
left hand, and a complete description of the one must 
apply to the other in all respects. Yet an internal 
difference remains: the surface that includes the one 
could not possibly include the other. Let it be imag- 
ined that the [only thing in the world] were a human 
hand, then it must necessarily be either a right or a 
left hand.... [these] differences in bodies are con- 
nected purely with absolute space.... Space is [not] 
a mere entity of reason. 


This argument seems to be Kant’s discovery.” When Kant says 
that “a complete description of the two hands is the same,’ he means 
that I can describe my hand in two ways. first, I might say that “The 
thumb is on the right side. Next to it on the left is the index finger. 
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The little finger is on the far left.” I have to add “looking down on 
the hand when the palm faces down.” Then you know that I am 
describing my left hand. This kind of description makes a double 
demand on the listener—the kind of demand that Zasetsky could 
not meet. In one way the listener is “there” in a spatial and unsym- 
metric relation to the description of the hand. The 
listener (“looking down on the hand”) is “above” rather than 
“below” this “possible” hand in an ideal, imaginative presence. The 
description constructs the hand in intuition. The listener is also 
“there” as an “ideal presence” who is present for the hearing and 
understanding of words, and he is able to “construct” the whole sit- 
uation, both the hand and the one constructing the hand. That is one 
kind of description. 

But there is a second description, one that limits itself to the 
conceptual meaning of words. In this description we have no “ideal 
position.” We are aware of ourselves mostly as thinkers who under- 
stand pure meanings. The only “presence” we have is that of a lis- 
tener present at the now of speaking and within its time. This descrip- 
tion would use symmetric relations, logical relations, like “between” 
and “opposite.” I would say “The index finger is between the thumb 
and little finger,” and I would give measurements (because length is the 
same from right to left as from left to right). Such a description is 
true from any point of view; it is logical and symmetric. It applies to 
both right and left hands. Reason and speech do not imply an 
embodied presence so they do not capture the difference between 
right and left. Without an “ideal bodily presence,” there is no right 
and left, no “construction in intuition,’ and no pointing, no “here and 
there” unambiguously different from each other. 

We usually just ignore the difference between the two kinds of 
description, as we do in Proposition 1, Book I, of Euclid’s Elements, 
Euclid wants to construct an equilateral triangle. But he constructs 
two of them, located symmetrically, one above the other. And he then 
ignores the lower one. The unsymmetrical result (not strictly logical) 
is taken for granted. But when it comes to motion, where I need a set 
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of directions or a map, each turning has two possible solutions—the 
ones Zasetsky couldn't untangle. The directions can never have an 
unambiguous meaning until I hold the map the “right” way. There is 
no logical algorithm to show me the “correct” way to hold the map 
because there is no logical way for me to locate my own right hand. 
My hand is just “there” for me when I need it. 

In a paper written two years later, Kant has changed his mind 
again about space. He returns to his original position: space is not 
something absolute. His reasons sound familiar. He argues that: 


between... the left and right hand... there is a differ- 
ence which makes it impossible for the boundaries of 
their extension to coincide, although one thing could 
be substituted for another as far as concerns all the 
things which may be expressed in marks intelligible to 
the mind in speech. Space is not something objective 
and real...; it is subjective and ideal.® 


A “region” of space has an indivisible unity of back/front, 
above/below, right/left, a unity not analyzable into parts and not 
composed of parts (for a part would have to be a “left” without a 
“right,” like the impossible visual field in hemianopsia). 

Kant's final position about space (in the Critique of Pure Reason and 
the Prologomena) combines both of his earlier views: space is both real 
and ideal; it is empirically real, but transcendentally ideal. His new 
position has echoes of both earlier positions, the “objective” relation 
of things and the “subjective” difference of right and left hands, but 
there are significant changes. He says: 


In order that certain representations be referred to 
something outside me (that is, to something in anoth- 
er region of space from that in which I find myself) 
and similarly in order that I may be able to represent 
them as outside and alongside one another... the rep- 
resentation of space must be presupposed. 
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By means of outer sense, a property of our mind, we 
represent to ourselves objects as outside us... In 
space. . their relation to one another is determined or 
determinable? 


Space has two parts or aspects, the “outside me” and “things 
outside one another.’ But the two parts are not equally important 
because, in order to understand space as intuition, we must see that 


Space does not represent any property of things... 
nor does it represent them in their relation to one 
another...Space is nothing but the form of all 
appearances of outer sense...the receptivity of the 


subject, its capacity to be affected. (B42) 


The “objective” version of space (things outside each other), the 
ae J + . P . 8 . 
osition Kant took in his first paper, is wrong because it confuses the 
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sensible with the intelligible. 


Leibniz’s...doctrine of time and space. ..intellectualized 
these forms of sensibility, [and it] owed its origin 
entirely to this same fallacy of transcendental reflection. 

(B331) 


The “objective” version of space not only confuses the sensible 
with the intelligible, it also fails to realize that “things outside each 
woe 8 . . “ . & . 
other” is really not a spatial relation at all. “Things outside each 
other” is really a temporal relation, the temporal relation of “coexis- 
tence.” “Objective” space really belongs to the other form of intu- 
ition, time. 


Things are coexistent when in empirical intuition the 
perceptions of them can follow one another recipro- 
cally [X before Y then Y before X, i.e., right-to-left is 
the same as left-to-right] which. ..cannot occur in the 
succession of appearances... Thus the coexistence of 
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substances in space cannot be known in experience 
save on the assumption of their reciprocal interac- 
tion... Things are coexistent in so far as they coexist 
in one and the same time [not space]. (B257) 


Coexistence, besides being temporal rather than spatial, is also a 
symmetric relation—the relation is “reciprocal,” the same right-to- 
left as left-to-right. The symmetry shows that this time (in coexistence) 
is not really the time of intuition but is instead a different kind of 
time. So Kant has a second treatment of time and space (in the 
Critique) in a section called “Antinomies of Reason.” There he talks of 
World-time and World-space (or “the world in time and space”). The 
time of coexistence is this “World-time.” We will look at World-time 
and World-space briefly at the end. But for now, in order to under- 
stand the space (and time) of experience, of things as they appear, we 
must concentrate on the part of space that Kant calls “outside me.’ 

The “outside me” part of space shows that experience is asym- 
metrical because things are “outside me” and I am not “outside 
things.” This asymmetry is part of every sensation: I sense the table 
and it does not sense me. Space is “a representation which underlies 
all outer representations” (B38); it is the form of outer sense. This 
relation “outside me” is a diminished version of the “right-hand” 
argument and involves a diminished bodily presence. 

The space and time of intuition are neither sensations nor 
thoughts. Space and time are both absolute and relative, both real and 
ideal, both empirical and transcendental. They are part of experience 
yet not part of experience, because they are not the space and time 
we find embodied in clocks and rulers. Space and time are the Here 
and the Now that is experience itself’ Experience is the relation of a 
subject to an object. This relation must be immediate and irreducible 
to anything else. This immediate “relation of an object to a subject” 
(B67) is called intuition. 

But we cannot really understand this relation in terms of a subject 
and an object. Such understanding makes the subject and object more 
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fundamental than their relation (experience). This intuitive relation 
“outside me” is more basic and deeper than what it seems to relate. The 
object exists in this relation only as “outside me,” and the subject exists 
only as “outside me.’ The subject is not “there” as an “I” or an Ego, 
The subject is there as “me,” as a body, as “my body”—"there” in the 
way my right hand is just “there” for me when I need it. 

This relation, “outside me,” is the crucial relation that allows us 
to distinguish between the consciousness of objects and the experi- 
ence of objects. In the consciousness of an object, the clarity and 
certainty of consciousness come from the fact that I can always avoid 
any deceptions or “presuppositions” by an act of reflection. For 
example, if I say “I see a chair,’ maybe I am deceived by my senses 
and there is in fact no chair there. But if I reflect and retreat to the 
purely conscious part of the experience, my seeing as an act of aware- 
ness or consciousness, and if I say “I think I see a chair,’ I cannot be 
wrong, The intentional object of the mental “act” of awareness was 
“chair,” whether it exists or not. So consciousness is able to retreat 
from “judgments” which are based on possession of a body because 
the possession of a body and sensations are not clear and distinct 
perceptions. A body is what makes perception confused, indistinct, 
and vivid. This “withdrawal” from my embodied experience of the 
world is possible for consciousness because consciousness is at the 
same time and in the same respect also self-consciousness: the “I” of 
the “I see a chair” and the “I” of the “I think I see a chair,” are the 
same. I am I for consciousness. 

But this intentional relation to objects is not experience. In experi- 
ence “I am not I.” Instead, “I am me.” I think that Kant reflected on 
the two descriptions of a hand, and that this led him to go beyond 
philosophies of consciousness to a new dimension of thought. 
When he distinguishes “I” from “me” (the kinds of “presence” 
demanded by the two descriptions), he distinguishes between the 
sensible and the intelligible, and this distinction is the beginning of 
transcendental philosophy. 
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The concept of sensibility and of appearance [intu- 
ition] would be falsified if we were to accept the view 
that sensibility is nothing but a confused representation 
{idea} of things...the difference between a confused 
and a clear representation is merely logical and does not 
concern the content. . this difference [between the sen- 
sible and the intelligible] is quite evidentally transcen- 
dental... It concetns their origin and content. ... The 
question of the relation of the representation to the 
object [takes on a new significance and] becomes tran- 
scendental [because thinking and intuition cannot refer 
to objects in the same way]. (A43-4) 


Consciousness has no body, no “outside me”; consciousness is 
pure “I,” pure Ego, without the possibility of being an object in the 
world or of experiencing a body as “mine.” Consciousness has no 
relation to an object that is not the intentional relation of thinking, 
so the relation of the representation to the object for consciousness 
is always “logical,” either clear or unclear. So consciousness retreats 
from any context or background for an object because a background 
as background is not given by an intentional awareness but by a 
vague, marginal awareness—like the “surround” part of the center- 
surround visual field (a manifold). The consciousness of objects has 
no foreground/background structure. The objects are purely and 
unambiguously present. Consciousness doesn't distinguish between 
the appearance of the object and the whatness of the object, between 
intuition and understanding. Consciousness is immediately related 
only to the whatness of its object—the part of the object that sur- 
vives the change from “I see” to “I think I see” a chair. But that means 
that consciousness cannot understand its own spatial and temporal 
structure. 

Experience, on the other hand, is based on the “me” of the 
relation “outside me.” The “me” changes our awareness because the 
“me” is there bodily in the experience [both as perspectival and in 
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sense modalities], and this means that the object of experience is 
present as an actualization of one of many possibilities. First, an 
object of experience is never present in an unambiguous fullness, a 
presence without absence, a foreground without a background; the 
object is never present as an actuality without being surrounded with 
possibilities. An object of experience can be experienced from dif- 
ferent sides. To see an object from one perspective is to be aware of 
other possible perspectives—either my own sightings of it at differ- 
ent times or sightings of many different people from different places 
at one time. Experience is not experience without these possibilities. 
Second, the properties of an object refer you to other properties of 
the object, e.g., the color of an object refers you to a possible taste, a 
possible weight, a possible warmth of the object, etc. (The particu- 
Jar actual taste or weight of the object is only given by a particular 
actual experience.) If the properties of an object did not refer to each 
other, or if a perspectival view did not refer you to another possible 
perspective, or if the actual and the possible were not linked in this 
way, there would be no experience. 

Now what we get in intuition is called a “manifold” but it is 
neither one nor many. The “manifold” is like the amorphous back- 
ground out of which an object comes and stands before us. So our 
knowledge of objects needs another source, a source of the “objec- 
tivity” of the object, the foreground of the background, appearance 
as the appearance of something definite. Experience involves more 
than a Here and Now, an indistinct manifold, and an inarticulate 
pointing. It involves a “whatness.” 


What it is that is present in this or that location... is 
not given through intuition....A thing cannot be 
known through mere relations. (B67) 


So another faculty is needed. The understanding is a “logical” 
faculty, a thinking, more like consciousness. But its thinking is not a 
form of awareness of objects and the “I” or ego is not the ego of 
consciousness. Its thinking is exhibited by discursive thought, by 
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speaking and judging. So, unlike the consciousness of an object, the 
concepts of the understanding do not refer immediately to objects. 


Since no representation, save when it is an intuition, 
is in immediate relation to an object, no concept is 
ever related to an object immediately, but to some 
other representation of it.. Judgment is therefore the 
mediate knowledge of an object, that is, the represen- 
tation of a representation of it. (B93) 


The understanding supplies no particular “whatness.” If it did, it 
would become an intellectual intuition. So the understanding 
supplies only “whatness” itself, the unity that every object has. This 
unity is not another property but is the relation that the properties 
have to each other (as an actual color referred to a possible taste). 
The understanding supplies that relation by collecting and connect- 
ing the matter of intuition. The unities of the understanding have no 
meaning apart from what they unify; i.e., they have no meaning apart 
from their application to intuition. There are twelve categories. One 
example is sufficient to understand what the categories do: causality. 
The concept of “cause and effect” connects two different things; one 
is the cause of the other. If I try to get at the purely logical meaning 
of this connection—if I remove all hidden references to intuition, 
time—causality means “there is something from which we can con- 
clude to the existence of something else” [B301]. But this pure idea 
gives one no clue on how to apply it. Logic is satisfied by either one 
of two asymmetric but complementary applications. Logic doesn't 
know whether the cause should be before the effect or after the effect. 
So how can we apply the categories without getting confused? 

Kant justifies the application of the categories by connecting the 
pure “I,” the transcendental unity of apperception, with the pure 
“manifold” of intuition. Two complementary things are happening. 
First, we are applying the categories to the “matter” offered by intu- 
ition, a mass of sensations which occur in time (color, weight, sound, 
taste, etc.). We are unifying this matter, making it into unified 
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groups, objects. Second, we are also de-unifying the ego or “I” mak- 
ing it “many,” making it approximate an associative series of tempo- 
ral states, making the transcendental unity into an empirical ego. For 
these results time is far more important than space. 

But Kant’s result, the empirical ego, is a construction, not a 
discovery. There would still be an “unreality” to it and its world if we 
relied on time alone in its construction, The empirical ego and its 
objectivity are both still unreal because the time in which they exist, 
time as intuition, is not yet World-time, the time that contains 
objects and events and us and our projects, and space is not yet 
world-space, the space wherein I move. 


We cannot empirically change our position, and per- 
ceive the change [as a change of our position rather 
than a complementary change of position of the 
objects we are viewing] unless matter in all parts of 
space makes perception of our position possible to 
us.... Without community [or reciprocity laws] every 
perception of an appearance in space is broken off 
from every other, and the chain of empirical repre- 
sentations, that is, experience, would have to begin 
anew with each object, without the least [objective] 
connection with the preceding representation, and 
without standing to it in any relation of time [like 
Zasetsky looking at the spectacles]. (B260) 


With appearances being “broken off” from each other, I cannot construct 
a “world,” the scene and setting of my motion. Only in a world do I have 
a “location,” a position in relation to other things—a measurable position, 
But a “measurable position” is not the simple “Here” of experience. 

But, up to this point, time as intuition is only the time of the rep- 
resentation of things, the time of the possibility of objects. That is 
to say, time as intuition contains nothing but relations. Time gives the 
empirical ego only a certain weak reality (self-presence). Experience 
is not truly different from consciousness. 
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Kant added a section to the second edition of the Critique that 
would make clear these considerations. It is called “The Refutation 
of Idealism.” It says that we have to look again at space to overcome 
the persisting “ideality” of the empirical ego. He says that the only 
way to refute idealism is to show the necessity of outer appearance. 
But this is not a demonstration of the ‘reality’ of some particular 
thing we experience; that would be a kind of ‘ontological’ argument, 
arguing from the appearance or “idea” of some object to the “reali- 
ty” of that object, hence to the reality of the experience of that 
object. Kant wants to prove the immediate reality of experience. And 
experience is real only if there are are appearances (rather than 
objects) and outer sense. Kant says: 


Iam conscious of my existence as determined in time, 
All determination of time presupposes something 
permanent in perception. But this permanent some- 
thing cannot be an intuition in me precisely because 
my existence can be determined in time only by this 
permanent something, Therefore perception of this 
permanent something is possible only through a thing 
outside me and not through the mere representation of 
a thing outside me. Hence determination of my exis- 
tence in time is possible only through the existence of 
actual things which I perceive outside me.... Outer 
experience is really immediate, and only by means of 
it is inner experience possible—not indeed the con- 
sciousness of my own existence, but the determina- 
tion of it in time. (B275) 


This consciousness of my existence in time is 
bound up in the way of identity with the conscious- 
ness of a relation to something outside me.... [i-e., I 
am me | (Bxl, note a) 


What the “Refutation of Idealism” adds to our intuition of time is 
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the determination of our existence in time. Determination depends 
ona “permanent something,” and the “permanent something” is per- 
ceived only through a “thing outside me.” So the “thing outside me” 
that is added to the intuition of time and that allows me to deter- 
mine my existence in time is a clock. The clock stands for all the 
instruments of measurement: clocks, rulers, scales, dials, pointers, 
meters, All the instruments that are half-real, half-ideal, half-object 
and half-subject: they are as much object as what they measure, yet 
they are only “real” as measuring instruments if they are “transpar- 
ent,’ an extension of a subject, providing “information” about some 
other object. 

As these instruments enter the world, they change its meaning 
and thereby the “permanent something” comes into view. Our world 
is seen in new terms; it is seen as an approach to an ideal limit-world, 
a world of mathematical precision that our science can approach 
with no limit to its progress or precision. Our world starts to look 
like a distorting lens through which we see “the permanent some- 
thing.” This half-real, half-ideal world of the permanent is the world- 
space and world-time of the Antinomies. 

I will list the changes space has gone through, from the Aesthetic 
to the Antinomies. 

Space (in the “Transcendental Aesthetic”) is an intuition not a 
concept. It is “essentially one,’ uniquely one. Parts of space are only 
limited portions of it. The whole is not the sum of the parts; the 
whole precedes the parts and makes them possible. Space is an 
infinite given magnitude (but it “cannot determine anything in regard 
to magnitude,” A25). Space is transformed by measurement, and it 
becomes World-space or the “world in space.” Its parts are coexistent 
as an aggregate, and “the synthesis of parts by which we apprehend 

- space [in measuring] is successive” (B439). 

The meaning of space is inverted: world-space is neither finite 
nor infinite. Nor is it in any sense “given.” Rather than “given,” it 
must be acquired. Any partial whole of world-space is the sum of the 
measured parts. A “world” is only the “mathematical sum-total of all 
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appearances and the totality of their synthesis” (B446). The world- 
in-space is a measured, mathematicized, non-dynamic nature which 
no longer has an intuitive wholeness. Its unity is constructed by us. 


A Comment 

Because we are connected to the objects of our inquiry through 
instruments and devices of measurement, instruments will always 
have a three-dimensional, Newtonian description. The instruments 
are extensions of us and our sensory systems. But we tend not just to 
use our instruments but also to inhabit them, so the borders of the 
“outside me” can shift around. For example, consider my experience 
with a tool—for example, a hammer. I had supposed the border of 
the “outside me” to be between my hand and the shaft of the 
hammer. And so it is when J pick up a hammer, when I feel its heft 
and balance. But when I use the hammer to hit a nail, I don’t feel the 
impact of the shaft on the palm of my hand. I feel the hammer 
hitting the nail. And if I hit it just right, sometimes I feel the nail 
cleave and grip the wood. But, there seem to be many cases where the 
organism does not “accept” a stimulus in its “objective” state, main- 
taining the border between stimulus and response, environment and 
organism. Instead, the organism cooperates with the stimulus to 
create the proper patterning for a “good” or “adequate” stimulus. 
The organism does not come into some patterned state of equilibri- 
um after the stimulus (maintaining the temporal border), Rather, the 
organism and the stimulus together form a single pattern state of 
equilibrium—a pattern violating the spatial border but maximizing 
the possibility of an “adequate” response. 

These two examples mean to me that experimental science might 
have a “psychology” attached to it: How do I read instruments and 
interpret measurements? How do I perform experiments? 

The cause precedes the effect. But in an experiment I discover the 
cause only after the effect. Only this backward linking makes the 
cause a cause. Only then does the mind grasp the meaning of the 
event. The temporal structure of world-space and world-time in the 
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experiment is a synthetic unity of Nows. This structure imitates the 
synthetic one-directional connecting structure of efficient causality 
and separated Nows. But the temporality of my experience when I do 
the experiment is more like the “musical” structure of final cause. 

For instance, when I measure time, I think of time as a length (a 
line), which means that time as measured is for me the same forwards 
and backwards. There is no “directional bias” to the now of the 
measurement, the now ‘that splits time so it can be measured, the 
“start” and “stop” of the timer (thus becoming a Now that is “one 
point which is used as two,” thereby breaking the continuity of time 
according to Aristotle). The Now of the “start/ stop” of the experi- 
ment (the coordination of the timer and the timed in taking the 
measurement) can be only supplied only by me as the observer. This 
Now is not an objective occurrence. If it were objective, it would 
mean the coexistence of the timer and the timed (and “coexistence” 
is a dynamic relation implying reciprocal forces). This would destroy 
the non-dynamic “parallelism” of the measurement and the 
Observer. The timer and the timed must be parallel and coordinated 
only by me, the observer. 

For me as observer, time is a length, symmetric, the same “from 
before to after” as “from after to before.” For me as “doer” of an 
experiment, time is unsymmetric and goes forward on its own. I 
throw a switch and step back. I act and move and interpret, around 
and “aboye” the equipment. I am both above and in the situation. I 
must be able to perform these dislocations and relocations. 

With clocks and rulers we seem to become clerks, related to the 
world through the very intellectualized form of “information,” which 
we collect and process. Experiments isolate a “variable,” detach it 
from its “real” context, so it is seen “in itself’ But this isolation is 
not a real isolation; it is an ideal isolation. The instruments give that 
variable a new ideal context of theory by the act of measuring. For 
example, an electric clock and a pendulum clock might embody the 
same time, isolating the variable by putting it in a context of “real” 
time, world-time. But the two clocks connect the measured variable 
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to different theoretical contexts (electric or dynamic). Experimental 
science constructs knowledge on the basis and background of an 
immense amount of know-how, of designing experiments and pick- 
ing the right material for the instruments—designs that allow us to 
see “time” or “space” rather than the instrument, We are constantly 
inverting and reorienting ourselves when we design and interpret 
experiments. I think we might learn a lot about this combination of 
thought and action by considering the problems Zasetsky described 


in his journal, 
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Erotics and Heroics in Genesis 1-6 
Mark Shiffman 


i 

First, a few words about Socrates. Certainly, one may question 
whether such a beginning is appropriate to a discussion of Genesis, but 
two considerations suggest that it is. In the first place, the Bible pres- 
ents itself as giving guidance to human beings who, as human beings, 
would be ultimately unable to find their way properly without it. 
Thus, one may reasonably expect that, if it is to make good on its 
claim, it should address some of the difficulties articulated by 
Socrates, the man who perhaps more than any other tried to rely as 
much as possible on the powers of the human soul to find his way as 
a human being, He called this enterprise “philosophy.” 

The second consideration is this. Socrates (and it must be under- 
stood that I am speaking of the Socrates of Plato's dialogues) gives 
several striking characterizations of philosophy. According to one, 
philosophy is learning how to die (Phaedo 80E); according to another, 
philosophy as Socrates practices it is clear knowledge of one’s igno- 
trance about the greatest or most important things, especially about 
the proper excellence of a human being and the best way to live 
(Apology 21D). Now, in one of the most fundamental delineations of 
the human condition in Genesis, we find the primordial human beings 
in the presence of two trees. One is the Tree of Life; the other is the 
Tree of the Knowledge of Good and Evil. In both the Platonic and 
the Biblical treatments, then, we find that mortality and the need for 
knowledge of our own good are two of the most prominent features 
of the human landscape. In Genesis, the representation of these two 
features with the image of trees whose fruit is in some sense forbid- 
den to us underscores the way in which we do or may, or perhaps 
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ought to experience these features, namely as a kind of lack, an 
incompleteness in ourselves. 

Perhaps the most eloquent treatment of the human experience of 
incompleteness is that given by Plato in the Symposium. There, he gives 
to the various manifestations of this experience the name eros. So 
then, by summarizing some of the principal human phenomena that 
Plato portrays as cohering together under the idea of eros, we shall 
prepare ourselves to ask whether Genesis presents the same phenome- 
na in the same kind of coherence, and whether the vision and guid- 
ance it offers concerning them differs from that arising from medi- 
tation on the life of Socrates and the writings of Plato. Of the 
speeches on eros in the Symposium, I will focus primarily on that given 
by Socrates, because it is the most comprehensive and, possibly, the 
most profound. 

Socrates (or Diotima, to whom he attributes most of his speech) 
distinguishes three kinds of erotic phenomena. First, there is the 
desire to procreate, which humans share with animals. By procreation 
we leave behind an image of ourselves, perpetuate our form, so that 
death does not entirely obliterate us from the earth. Second, there is 
love of honor, the desire to impress ourselves on the world, either to 
achieve surpassing excellence that will live on in fame (like that of 
Achilles), or to shape laws for a city that will give form to the 
characters of those subject to them (like those of Lycurgus), or to 
fashion immortal poetry that will be read and will shape a vision of 
the world and of human life for those who hear it (like that of 
Homer). By all these means, we live on in the souls of others. Finally, 
there is the path of contemplation, by which we are led to gaze upon 
beautiful objects that, as we progress, are increasingly more compre- 
hensive, more enduring, more free from the changeableness that 
belongs to material things, until we arrive at a vision of the most 
beautiful object, that which affords us a glimpse of the enduring 
coherence of the world as a whole. 

In all three ways we participate in the overcoming of time and 
death. One way is by a kind of natural production, another is by a 
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kind of artificial production, and the third is by way of vision or 
reception. It is important to keep in mind the possibility that the 
conquest of death provided by each of the first two ways is largely 
illusory. That is, we do not in fact live on, but we can project our 
thoughts forward and imagine the world still feeling our presence. 
The third way on the other hand tends to confront us with what does 
in fact eternally persist as something other than ourselves, bringing 
us to look at ourselves by contrast as something that may well perish 
utterly, The first two ways, the ways of production, tend perhaps 
toward self-delusion; the third way tends more toward self-awareness. 
Obviously, the third is the way of Socrates, who claims that eros is 
the only thing he knows anything about. This means that he knows 
how squarely to face human incompleteness—he knows that he is 
ignorant and is prepared to die. 

There is an alternative view in the Symposium presented in the 
speech of Aristophanes, who is the only one to try to respond to 
Socrates. This view is that eros is a longing for wholeness. One desires 
another human being as one’s other half, as that which will make one’s 
soul (and body) complete. This human attraction masks or distracts 
us from a deeper longing for completeness. The circle-beings comi- 
cally presented by Aristophanes as our more complete ancestors show 
this hidden longing for a more complete existence: they make an 
attack on the gods, in order to rule over the whole of the cosmos. 
Eros, on this view, is a form of a human drive to transgress limits, to 
try to be godlike and self-sufficient. Socrates takes exception to this 
characterization, perhaps in part because in his eyes eros finds its 
highest fulfillment in a life that recognizes one’s limits. In the end, 
however, it is not clear how much Socrates and Aristophanes disagree. 
Socrates had proposed to praise eros, that is, to tell as much of the 
truth as is favorable to eros. To portray eros as aiming at wisdom and 
moderation is flattering, and perhaps salutary; to portray it as aiming 
at universal tyranny is to make it either ugly or ridiculous, and is 
perhaps dangerous. The final speech of the dialogue, by Alcibiades, 
(an aspiring tyrant who is both a great transgressor of limits and an 
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admirer of Socrates) may illustrate the truth and the danger of 
Aristophanes’ perspective. This perspective speaks powerfully to a pro- 
found longing for wholeness, but offers no attractive alternative to the 
implicit aim of that desire—unbounded self-aggrandizement. 
Socrates, on the other hand, presents the image of a superior self-mas- 
tery, a higher human possibility that can only be reached by means of 
a longing for what transcends the merely human. 


0 

When we turn to the first six chapters of Genesis, we find images 
that express or echo all these phenomena put forward as belonging to 
eros. Moreover, when we pay close attention to these phenomena and 
their coherence, I believe that we discover a greater coherence in the 
text than otherwise appears. 

The first chapter provides the setting within which we must 
understand human longings. There we learn that, “God created man 
in his own-image, in the image of God created he him; male and 
female created he them’(1.27). God somehow encompasses both 
male and female, and so is not imperfect, as humans are. “He” does 
not need to reproduce his own kind, does not require a sexual 
complement. One may surmise that God has no longings, no needs. 
This impression is reinforced by consideration of God's creation of 
light. Before there was light, everything was indistinguishable, there 
were no things. Light, the light that exists before sun, moon and stars, 
is the principle of distinguishing things, the principle of order and 
differentiation, that which allows the mind to apprehend what things 
are. God is beyond this principle, prior to it, and so cannot be under- 
stood to be limited in any way. All created things, on the other hand, 
are deficient in comparison to God. 

Here we see from the start a difference from the Socratic per- 
spective. The Socratic notion of human incompleteness involves only, as 
it were, negative space, or at least that is its starting point. The 
Biblical notion, however, is one of deficiency with reference to a tran- 
scendent standard. On the other hand, in the Socratic setting one 
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may conceive of an ultimate object that satisfies our highest longing, 
Such an object would be like Aristotle's god, a perfectly intelligible 
object, in fact the only perfectly intelligible object. And indeed the lan- 
guage Aristotle uses of this god in Metaphysics Book 12 reminds one of 
Socrates’ description of the “beautiful itself” in the Symposium, The 
Biblical God cannot be a satisfying object in the same way because 
He is not intelligible in the same way, cannot be contemplated in the 
Platonic sense. The contemplative eros of the philosopher, the long- 
ing to embrace with the mind the wholeness of the whole, is ulti- 
mately doomed by the Biblical account to frustration—unless that 
longing may be somehow transformed. Even if the created whole has 
a certain intelligibility as an order, its purpose as a creation is not 
likely to be intelligible. Indeed, what it means for a being not subject 
to desire and need to have purposes is itself not readily intelligible. 
This is the mystery of the Biblical God. 

A very important consequence follows from this. If human 
beings are incapable of knowledge of the whole, they are unable to 
determine how best to situate themselves within that whole—in 
other words, how best to live. Now, this might not pose an insuper- 
able problem for Socrates; after all, it is knowledge of ignorance that 
leads us to the view that the life of inquiry is best (Apology 22E). But 
if there is a being who created the whole and so knows it better than 
we can, and knows us better than we know ourselves, and so knows 
what is best for us, and if that being can, through revelation, give us 
the guidance we are ultimately unable to give ourselves, this poses a 
problem for Socrates, that is, for the human enterprise of finding our 
bearings by our own powers. That enterprise may very well amount 
to forsaking the path to our own good, or even to rebellion. This 
important consequence lies at the core of the second and third chap- 
ters of Genesis. 

God creates man, breathes life into him, places him in a fertile 
garden, and warns him: “Of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day that thou eatest thereof, 
thou shalt surely die”(2.17). Man is not, it seems, made for philoso- 
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phizing; it is not for him to concern himself with judging good and 
evil, but only to enjoy the blessings God has bestowed. God alone is 
the adequate judge of good and evil. 

This divine counsel is followed immediately by a divine judgment 
of what is good and what is not good: “It is not good that the man 
should be alone; I will make him an help meet for him,’ or “in front 
of him’(2.18). It is not clear why God judges man’s situation this way. 
Is this an example of God!s inscrutable judgment of good and evil? 
Perhaps. But as the consequences of God's remedy unfold, a reason 
suggests itself. (Perhaps this serves as the first paradigm of divine 
providence, which can only be recognized as such retrospectively.) 
Here is a suggestion: Our peculiar dignity as human beings is to know 
ourselves as creatures of God. If left alone, perfectly satisfied and self- 
sufficient in his surroundings, man may be unable to comprehend his 
relationship to God as creature to creator, as ultimately dependent on 
God. God is invisible; man, as a highly visual being, needs something 
in front of his face to “help” him understand his situation. 

The animals created by God and brought before man seem insuf- 
ficient for this task. Man can see that he is superior to them, but they 
may not witness sufficiently to their source in the creator, thanks to 
whom man has breath and voice to give them names. Like God, man 
distinguishes things by means of words, but he may not realize that 
it is because God’s words cause the distinctness of things that man's 
words can manifest the distinctness of things. If the experience of 
naming the animals raises in man’s mind the question of what 
exactly he is, it does not help him answer that question. 

The animals remain at the distance of vision; they are something 
almost entirely other. Something more intimate is required, namely 
that man’s deficiency be brought forth and placed before his eyes. 
Thus, while man sleeps, God extracts a rib, fashions woman from it, 
and places her before him. Man is now something less than he was 
before, something more vulnerable. But he does not exactly notice 
this, Rather, he feels a longing and sees an answer to that longing, 
Absorbed in gazing at the object of his desire, he fails to look at 
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himself, to consider the meanings and implications of that desire, the 
fact of his deficiency. He thinks of himself as completed by woman: 
“This is now bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh: she shall be 
called Woman, because she was taken out of man”(2.23). He names 
her like another animal, but this time in reference to himself. Perhaps 
he greets her a little too hastily. Animals exhibit regular behavior; we 
can know them fairly well by watching them. But man deludes 
himself if he believes he can know woman by looking at her. He will 
learn better. 

Woman does not express an absorption in reciprocal desire for 
man, In fact, she exhibits a remarkable openness. Whereas man dis- 
tinguishes the animals from one another in speech, and distinguishes 
himself from the animals by means of speech, woman speaks to one 
of the animals. Where there is a boundary for man, for woman there 
is a continuity. It is woman who is open to the allure of the serpent’s 
temptation, the temptation to attain wisdom and become like God. 
She compares herself to what God must be, finds herself lacking, and 
wants to bridge the gap. She, it seems, is more open to an awareness 
of her own deficiency. 

Women continue to be characterized by this openness through- 
out the Bible, manifested by an attraction to the foreign, as in the case 
of Dinah (Gen, 34.1), but also an openness to the true God, as in the 
cases of Rebecca and Ruth (Gen. 25.22; Ruth 1.16). And the inclina- 
tion toward continuity with the divine and the bestial may be seen to 
characterize a particularly feminine kind of false religion, one that 
attempts through fertility cults and Bacchic communion with nature 
to experience the divine as permeating the human and natural world 
through woman's body. In the particularly masculine kind of false 
religion, on the other hand, man attempts to distinguish and elevate 
himself, ascending toward heroic apotheosis, like Achilles, Alexander, 
and Caesar. The rudiments of this tendency may be seen in the first 
man’s comparison of himself to his inferiors, the animals, and in his 
fascination with what promises to make him whole rather than 
attention to the inescapable fact of his deficiency, his missing rib. 
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This will become more manifest in the figure of Cain, to whom we 
will turn shortly. 

Woman's desire leads her to taste the fruit. Man's desire for 
woman leads him to join her without protest: if not drawn by the 
same temptation, either he refuses to forsake the flesh of his flesh or 
he is too busy gazing at her to know what he’s eating. In any case, his 
fate is as inevitable as hers; for to consider whether or not to eat the 
fruit is to take upon oneself the judgment of good and evil, and thus 
already to have eaten. 

If in fact he shared with her the high hopes of becoming like 
God, then he shares with her the great disappointment. As it turns 
out, the Tree of Knowledge of Good and Evil is ambiguously named. 
The knowledge it imparts is less like the knowledge of how best to 
live and more like the knowledge that one lacks such knowledge and 
is doomed to learn after the fact that one has made choices to one’s 
detriment. And this awareness of their inferiority to God in wisdom 
is accompanied by an awareness that their division into man and 
woman is also a kind of imperfection, one of which they are ashamed 
and which they attempt to hide. 

Why do these senses of imperfection—in wisdom and in sexual- 
ity—go together? The sexual shame seems at first to come out of 
nowhere. But in fact, although the episode is not explicitly sexual, 
several elements are erotically suggestive. To say nothing of the ser- 
pent, there is the high hope that the desired object will make one's 
life perfect. There is great excitement and elation followed by defla- 
tion. And perhaps there is no better example than a first sexual expe- 
rience of something that suggests itself as the greatest and most 
choiceworthy of goods, but when tasted gives rise to the suspicion 
that it may not have been the wisest choice, or at least to an ambigu- 
ity as to whether it constitutes a gain or an irreparable loss. So the 
sexual theme is not wholly unprepared. But again, what is the con- 
nection to the theme of wisdom? The Symposium (and perhaps expe- 
rience as well) tells us that eros on the one hand directs our vision 
toward the divine and eternal, the beautiful and perfect; but also that 
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its secret message, which we are reluctant to hear, is that we are quite 
mortal animals, perhaps rather ridiculous and certainly very incom- 
plete. We can read all this in our complementary sexual organs. The 
ambition to be wise is ultimately an ambition to be perfect and god- 
like, an ambition beyond the limitations of such mortal, needy, 
imperfect and self-deluding beings as we are. 

The response of man and woman to this degrading self-awareness 
exhibits one of the most‘ consistent and fundamental endeavors of 
human life. They attempt to hide the signs of their mortality, vulner- 
ability and deficiency by covering their nakedness with fig-leaf gar- 
ments. We are constantly engaged in covering over our nakedness. 
Socrates made enemies of many prominent Athenians by exposing 
their nakedness to themselves and to those who were supposed to 
admire them. And perhaps most of our expedients to cover ourselves 
are, in the end, no more substantial than fig-leaf garments. 


Il 

The most impressive and striking way of attempting to cover 
one’s nakedness, one’s imperfection and vulnerability, is that of hero- 
ism. In the Symposium, heroism is explicitly identified as an erotic 
phenomenon. In Genesis the connection is much more subtle. 

The first lover of honor and the progenitor of the race of heroes 
is Cain. Cain, the firstborn of all firstborns, receives the attention of 
his rejoicing mother, proud of her generative powers. He apparently 
believes that he should receive greater honor from God as well. He is 
the first man to exhibit anger, fuming at God's preference of Abel's 
sacrifice to his. God asks him: “Why art thou wroth? And why is thy 
countenance fallen?”(4.6) Cain's answer ought to be: “I am wroth 
because I place my own judgment of my merit above God’s judgment; 
and my countenance is fallen because I cannot endure to see anyone 
honored before me.” But Cain makes no answer. His anger will not 
endure questioning and staunchly opposes self-knowledge. It only 
drives him to destroy the man who competes with him for honor. His 


jealousy is the prototype of Saul’s toward David. 
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Cain is the first political strongman, founder of the first city. 
What motivates him to found a city is above all the fear of death. He 
knows hubris from the inside, and foresees that as an outcast he will 
be an open target for outrage. Cain's naming of his city is particular- 
ly revealing: “Cain knew his wife; and she conceived, and bare Enoch: 
and he builded a city, and called the name of the city, after the name 
of his son, Enoch”(4.17). The city, like the son, is a means of self- 
perpetuation, a bulwark against death. A city is a stronghold, and glo- 
ries in its strength. But it is founded ultimately upon the fear of 
weakness, The story of Cain and his descendants is a story of vul- 
nerability masquerading as strength. 

The next chapter of that story is the generation of Cain's descen- 
dant Lamech, in which the city and its arts issue in the great covering- 
over that is the love of glory and the heroic ethos. Lamech is the first 
poetic man; he sings his own praise for having killed a man who had 
injured him. He glories in his seventy-times-seven-fold revenge. 
Lamech is a man who refuses to be underrated. Indeed, Lamech seems 
to rate self-perpetuation through glory higher than that through bod- 
ily offspring: his wives figure more prominently as the audience of his 
poetic self-glorification than as the bearers of his children. 

But while Genesis, like the Symposium, indicates that heroism is 
like procreation in its attempt to overcome death, it goes further to 
suggest something perhaps still more profound about the hero’s erot- 
ic character. Let us take as our first hint of this the beginning of 
chapter six: 


And it came to pass, when men began to multiply on 
the face of the earth, and daughters were born unto 
them, that the sons of God saw the daughters of men 
that they were fair; and they took to them wives of all 
which they chose. (6.1-2) 


It is hard to say for sure who these “sons of God” are, but it 
seems plausible to take this as a sarcastic reference to the heroes. Like 
Achilles and Gilagamesh, heroes are frequently reputed to be sons of 
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gods. Moreover, when Eve gave birth to Cain, she proudly compared 
her generative powers to those of God. The phrase “took to them 
wives” probably does not mean “courted amicably and won”; the 
contrast between sons of God and daughters of men suggests rather 
an inequality of power. Achilles and Gilgamesh both came into some 
trouble in part through their “taking” of women. Since the annals of 
the line of Seth, recounted in the previous chapter, included always 
the birth of daughters, whereas only one daughter was ever men- 
tioned in Cain's line (4.22), we may justifiably see here the heroic 
descendants of Cain falling upon the daughters of the peaceful 
descendants of Seth. This is the beginning of the account of the 
world’s descent into chaos and violence, and as we know from the 
Iliad, the age of heroic warfare is nasty and bloody, and a very bad 
state of affairs for women. 

Why then does the hero abduct women? Because he can, of 
course; but to find some deeper significance to this phenomenon, we 
must return to Adams rib. We saw that woman was fashioned as the 
visible manifestation of man’s weakness and vulnerability, and that the 
sight of her absorbs him more than does the fact that he has one less 
rib. Man does not readily acknowledge his vulnerability; he does not 
readily acknowledge that woman is a weakness for him. Now the hero- 
ic man more than any other is engaged in the covering over of human 
weakness by dazzling shows of strength. So his attraction to beautiful 
women requires a show of strength: he abducts women by force and 
treats them as possessions. And we all know something of this. If a 
man (and the degree to which this is true for women is not something 
I would be confident to judge) is sure that the love of a certain woman 
will bring him perfect happiness, probably the most terrifying 
prospect in the world is the possibility that, if he makes his love open 
to her, it will be spurned. So he will do something to impress ‘her and 
win her over. And if he feels the need to convince himself that his 
heart really isn't as tender as an open wound, he may have to act in 
such a way that really does lead to a hardening of his heart. 

The law that is enunciated immediately after the account of the 
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rib seems designed to point man in the right direction between the 
horns of this dilemma: “Therefore shall a man leave his father and 
mother and shall cleave unto his wife: and they shall be one 
flesh”(2.24). The injunction focuses on the man. He must give some- 
thing up, must leave his blood relatives and unite with his wife. His 
attachment to her is what needs to be addressed by a law. Woman's 
attachment to man is somewhat less problematic in her post-Edenic 
state. It is not addressed by law so much as described as a condition: 
“Tn sorrow shalt thou bring forth children; and thy desire shall be to 
thy husband, and he shall rule over thee”(3.16). Woman's vulnerabil- 
ity and mortality is clearer, especially in her child bearing; here she 
feels the need for man, who stands before her as a complement and 
a protector. Man will without reluctance take on the office of ruling 
her. The difficulty will lie in ruling in a way consistent with clinging 
to her and becoming one flesh. This is a lesson Abraham will learn 
by loving faithfully a wife who cannot, without God’s help, give him 
the offspring he so dearly wishes to have. 

God's admonition of Cain, by echoing His enunciation of Eve's 
childbearing condition, underscores the fundamental connection 
between the love of honor and the relationship of man to woman. 


If thou doest well, shalt thou not be accepted? And if 
thou doest not well, sin lieth at the door. And unto thee 
shall be his desire, and thou shalt rule over him. (4.7) 


Sin’s relationship to Cain is like woman's to man. This need not 
be taken (though it generally is) as a slighting reflection on woman. 
Sin is the weakness that man does not wish to acknowledge, the 
weakness inherent in the fact that we are not God and cannot be 
God, as much as we may wish otherwise. We cannot rule over it by 
conquering it, the way heroes try to rule over women. It can only be 
tuled by one who acknowledges it as a weakness, who recognizes it as 
of one flesh with us. But since the hero resists acknowledging this 
weakness, the almost inevitable logical result is that he must try to 
become a god. 
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Hence it is entirely appropriate that Nietzsche, in his third essay 
on the genealogy of morals, summed up the essential spirit of this 
polemic against the Biblical perspective and the idea of sin itself with 
the following epigraph: 


Unconcerned, mocking, violent—thus wisdom wants 
us: she is a woman and always loves only a warrior. 


IV 

Genesis poses a profound problem for the philosopher, and offers 
a profound critique of the hero. What then of the first of the three 
types of erotic phenomena articulated by Socrates, the urge to pro- 
creation? As everyone knows, Genesis is full of “begats”; those are the 
parts we usually skim over. I would like to compare two of these pas- 
sages on begetting to see what may be made of them, and especially 
of the differences between them. 

In Cain’s line (chapter four), the only characters who get consid- 
erable mention are the founder of the city (Cain) and the heroic poet 
(Lamech) and his sons, who originate several arts. The intervening 
generations are disposed of in a single verse: 


And unto Enoch was born Irad: and Irad begat 
Mehujael: and Mehujael begat Methusael: and 
Methusael begat Lamech. (4.18) 


We know nothing but the direct succession, father to son; we 
have no sense of the length of the generations or whether any other 
children were born. We have a few glorious characters and the patri- 
lineal links between them. 

In the line of Seth, by contrast, there is a kind of equality of 
treatment that tends to make for tedium. We must, however, try to 
fill in with our imagination what is going on in these 926 years 
between the births of Seth and of Noah. Consider this sequence: 


And Mahalaleel lived sixty and five years, and 
begat Jared: And Mahalaleel lived after he begat Jared 
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eight hundred and thirty years, and begat sons and 
daughters: And all the days of Mahalaleel were eight 
hundred ninety and five years: and he died. 

And Jared lived an hundred sixty and two years, 
and he begat Enoch: And Jared lived after he begat 
Enoch eight hundred years, and begat sons and 
daughters: And all the days of Jared were nine hun- 
dred sixty and two years: and he died. 

And Enoch lived sixty and five years, and begat 
Methuselah: And Enoch walked with God after he 
begat Methuselah three hundred years, and begat sons 
and daughters: And all the days of Enoch were three 
hundred sixty and five years: And Enoch walked with 
God: and he was not; for God took him. And 
Methuselah lived an hundred eighty and seven years, 
and begat Lamech: etc. (5.15-25) 


Here we hear of the birth of sons and daughters, and are given 
the impression of rather large families of children, in accordance 
with God's injunction to be fruitful and multiply. And we are told 
about fathers living a very long time after the birth of their first sons. 
One can calculate that Adam lives to see eight generations of his off- 
spring, and one can imagine them all gathered around their aged pro- 
genitors. Meanwhile, what kind of life are they living? This is 
revealed by Lamech’s words at the birth of his son Noah: “This same 
shall comfort us concerning our work and the toil of our hands, 
because of the ground which the Lord has cursed”(5.29). They have 
lived in the condition imposed upon man by God, the one that goes 
along with the post-Edenic condition of woman. The life of farm- 
ing is mostly a regular, quiet kind of life. 

This makes for a very unexciting narrative. It certainly can’t com- 
pete with Homer. But perhaps this is part of the point. Comparison of 
these two lineages brings to mind Book Nine of the Iliad, in which 
Achilles briefly resolves to return home, marry a nice girl, and live 
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quietly to an old age in the halls of his lonely old father. But Achilles’ 
character is his destiny; he is doomed to face death to win immortal 
glory. The narrative of that destiny has its peculiar attraction, both 
splendid and horrible. Perhaps that is why Genesis shows us the failings 
of heroism in an obscure and scattered account, one that reveals its 
dark and petty side while eschewing the direct description of its spe- 
cious glories, glories that could hardly fail to appeal temptingly to 
man’s eros. This reduction of glare permits us to appreciate better the 
quiet kind of life that allows for the possibility of at least one of its 
number to walk with God, and produces another, Noah, who finds 
grace with God. It may even be the case that the seventy-times-seven- 
fold revenge of Cain's Lamech pales somewhat in comparison to the 
“seven hundred seventy and seven years” lived out by Seth’s Lamech, 
followed though they be with the simple remark, “and he died” (5.31). 

But if walking with God is a fate to be wished for, it would seem 
to be desirable to do better than one or two generations out of ten. 
This is why procreation must be transformed from self-perpetuation 
into the handing down of the way God shows us to live. Preparing the 
ground for this is the central task of the rest of Genesis. 

In the Socratic scheme, the pursuit of wisdom by our own means 
is the best response to our erotic condition, The pursuit of honor is 
lower, and the begetting of offspring, it seems, lower still. In the con- 
text of a God who created us and the world, and who is the only ade- 
quate judge of our good, the life of honor holds the lowest rank. 
Wisdom begins with fear of the Lord (Proverbs 9.10; Job 28.20-28), that 
is, with recognizing our dependence on a God whose purposes are 
beyond our understanding. And the most promising way of begin- 
ning seems to be the way followed in varying degrees by Abraham 
and Sarah, Isaac and Rebecca, Jacob and Leah—by being brought, 
through the experience of erotic longing for offspring through 
another, to a sense of our own deficiency and dependence on God, 
and to a gratitude for those offspring that entails a dedication to 
raise them in a tradition that orients them toward God. 

This orientation toward God requires a revelation from God to 
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guide it. But if our human wisdom is so deficient, so in need of 
revealed guidance, how can it presume to judge the merits of any text 
that claims this status? Clearly, any such text must surpass human 
wisdom. This implies, however, that it must be at least equal to the 
profoundest human wisdom, able to address the most searching ques- 
tions the human mind can pose, and able to echo the deepest insights 
into the hidden coherence of human experience. The Platonic vision 
of eros as communicated in the Symposium, however, is more than just 
one example of profound human wisdom. It has a strong claim to 
being the decisive statement of the human condition from the mere- 
ly human perspective. Thus, if the text of Genesis can accommodate 
the questions and insights of this vision, and in doing so not only 
retain the coherence belonging to that vision but also place it in a 
perspective that coheres with the fundamental presupposition of rev- 
elation—the God who transcends the determinations of reason— 
then its claims to the status of revealed wisdom may, at least, not be 


dismissed lightly. 


A Call to Thought 


Eva Brann 


I would like to draw the attention of the St. John’s community to 
Pope John Paul's latest (and perhaps last) Encyclical, his circular let- 
ter to the Bishops, entitled, as is the custom, in accordance with its 
opening words, Faith and Reason. 

As a historical institution and as the place of a program, this col- 
lege has from its beginnings been involved in the issues that attend 
the offering of one and the same education to students of different 
religious backgrounds and, later on, in the problems that are inher- 
ent in carrying on a liberal education that takes dogma seriously 
without prescribing it. 

When King William's School was converted in 1784, the year the 
Revolution ended, into St. John’s College, the college was among the 
earliest of the new republic to be explicitly nonsectarian, Students were 
to be admitted, the Charter said, on merit only, “without requiring or 
enforcing any religious or civil test, or urging their attendance upon any 
particular religious worship or service other than what they. ..have the 
consent...of their parents to attend.” While thus nonsectarian, the 
school was nonetheless Christian; throughout the nineteenth century 
the coping-stone of studies was the course in Moral Philosophy and 
Christian Evidences taken by the seniors. I do not know when this 
requirement was dropped, but I was present when the college's last link 
to St. Anne's, that church on Annapolis’s Church Circle, was broken. 
Sometime in the sixties, Winfree Smith, himself ordained in that 
church, raised his voice in behalf of the separation of the baccalaure- 


ate service, which took place, as I recall, at St. Anne's, from the 
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commencement proper. He was acting—true Virginian that he was— 
in the spirit of Jefferson and Madison, the two great defenders of the 
separation of church and state, the former so that free reason might 
prevail over enforced dogma, the latter so that faith and reason might 
flourish together. Those of us who were somewhat indifferent to the 
religious aspect and more interested in the preservation of tradition 
heard his passionate and rationally irresistible arguments for separation 
with uneasy admiration: In the next two decades there were sporadic 
calls for changing the all-too-Catholic sounding name of the college, 
but here the traditionalists easily prevailed. These were the theologico- 
political issues, now, I think, settled for good. 

But the intellectual problems inherent in the New Program of 
1937, in which works of faith were read as a part of liberal learning, 
remain unresolved. Indeed this irresolution might be said to be part 
of the essence of the program, its tensed alertness to fundamental 
questions, in this case whether and how faith can be studied in a secu- 
lar framework. But it is probably misleading to call our program of 
liberal learning “secular,” for its concerns are by no means merely 
temporal, worldly. Call it rather radically nondogmatic. It embodies 
no teaching of substance but only pedagogic hypotheses, which, 
though they undeniably and I think unavoidably embody what might 
be called biases of attention, nevertheless deliver no dogma of any sort 
concerning the chosen learning matter. Thus we are forced to face the 
dogmas of faith nondogmatically, and that ought to be for us a— 
carefully preserved—perplexity. 

Now in this Encyclical Pope John Paul speaks as embodying the 
Magisterium, the teaching authority of the Catholic Church; thus he 
naturally affirms its dogma. But the main concern of the letter is an 
astounding claim, for which the stage is set in the first sentence: 


Faith and reason are like two wings on which the 
human spirit rises to the contemplation of truth; and 
God has placed in the human heart a desire to know 


the truth.... 
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What is astounding is not only the unqualified claim of the 
coequality of faith and reason, but the way the reason-wing is devel- 
oped throughout the Encyclical—not only as reason but also as phi- 
losophy. The letter is a paean to philosophy as the realization of a 
predisposition to inquiry: an “tmplicit philosophy” found in all human 
beings (8), “a journey of discovery which is humanly unstoppable” 
(51), beginning in “wonder” about the Creation (7) and carried on “by 
trusting dialogue and sin¢ere friendship” (50). Such a search must be 
metaphysical in the sense of searching for grounds and foundations 
(122 ff.), but the final cause and first task is to recover the “sapiential 
dimension,” wisdom about the ultimate meaning of life (119). 

This is not so much a description of systematic reason as of an 
activity familiar to us. Is it not what we, students, alumni, tutors, strive 
to do, prepared by the program? But it gets more interesting yet. 

The Pope's prolonged praise of philosophy has, of course, some 
practical aims. He is displeased that previous calls of the Magis- 
terium to study philosophy have not been sufficiently heeded by the- 
ologians and those responsible for the preparation of priests. He is 
clearly anxious about the emotionalist and “biblicist” (in American 
terms, “funda-mentalist”) tendencies in the Church. But he is also 
calling, in a more hopeful vein, for a new Catholic syncretism, a 
Summa for our time. Saint Thomas is “an authentic model for all 
who seek such truths” (114)—notice the indefinite “an”; the Church 
is not committed to Thomism. Among modern models he names 
Etienne Gilson and Edith Stein (108), who was born a Jew and 
recently made a saint. But the call is not only to priests and system- 
making theologians. Philosophy is “not restricted only to the 
sometimes ephemeral teachings of professional philosophers” (46). 
The call is to the whole laity; for “the human being is by nature a 
philosopher” (95). Even the Israelites’ “biblical world has made its 
own distinctive contribution to the theory of knowledge” (28); thus 
is Jerusalem made philosophic neighbor to Athens. 

The Pope goes on to radicalize and expand Aristotle's definition 
of a human being as an animal having logos to “the one who seeks truth” 
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and “also the one who lives by belief” (45, 47). Again notice the little 
connective “also”—first, human beings are philosophers who think 
on their own, in this Encyclical at least. The Pope saves this human 
propensity from the despair and dispersion of subjectivism by the 
supposition that the individuation of seeking does not necessarily 
end in a subjectivism of finding; we may search on our own and yet 
come to common truths. This trust, or at least hope, which is I think 
behind every injunction to “know thyself” and for that purpose to 
“study your world,” is for the Pope a matter of faith. 

It seems to me then that this Encyclical is of some consequence 
to us. First practically: a good many of our students, including non- 
Catholics and non-Christians, seek out Catholic graduate schools 
such as The Catholic University of America, Boston College and The 
Pontifical Institute, because there they hope to find the works they 
want to study seriously regarded. If this time around the 
Magisterium is heeded, philosophical study will be invigorated and 
consequently the zeal for philosophy not as a marginal professional 
specialty but as the “sapiential dimension” of all human activity 
might even make a (small) comeback in the secular universities. 

And second, the Encyclical might affect us in the more elusive 
matter of our position in the intellectual world. I have traveled to 
scores of institutions in my life, and read about many more: I know 
no other school besides ours that makes philosophy, understood as 
radical inquiry and as the search for human wisdom, explicitly cen- 
tral. (Even at our Western look-alike, Thomas Aquinas College, phi- 
losophy is ancillary to sacred theology, which is studied in the four- 
year theology tutorial.) It is a strange, even uneasy, and yet somehow 
welcome fact that so huge an institution as the Catholic Church 
should now have been directed to include in its educational efforts an 
enterprise not dissimilar to ours. Many of us have long believed that 
all things truly central are apt to go on at the quiet margins of the 
world; nonetheless it would be a nice change to find ourselves pat- 
ticipants in an incipient mainstream. 

Of course, as I said, the Pope affirms positive dogma in his 
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letter, though sparsely; by far the greater effort is devoted to point- 
ing out philosophical error. The Pope is well-read in modern and 
even postmodern philosophies, and these are his targets. In a neat 
rhetorical turn, he names only one person, the terrestrial archenemy 
Marx (182); the other offenders against truth are recognizably allud- 
ed to in.terms of schools: modernism, nihilism, agnosticism, phe- 
nomenalism, immanentism, eclecticism, historicism, scientism, prag- 
matism, biblicism, social justification of knowledge, and postmod- 
ernism. What the Pope is most worried about is the subjectivism 
alluded to above which leads to irrationalism, and the abandonment 
of the search for being (10), be it in the positivism of scientists, the 
denials of nihilists or the indifferentism of postmodernists. 

Truth to tell, these movements and schools are the very ones I 
have misgivings about, particularly those that make nonsense of our 
enterprise. For example, in the “social justification of knowledge,” 
truth is a social project, legitimized by the consensus of formally or 
informally certified experts, and that means that the conversation of 
determinedly extra-scholarly amateurs, such as make up this college’s 
extended community, is reduced to chatter without standing—not 
what I think of myself as doing. Others among these schools, how- 
ever, seem to me to require serious engagement, willing or unwilling. 

So it is very appealing that the Pope praises “the precious and 
seminal insights” (73) of modern philosophy, especially of hermeneu- 
tics and analysis (124). And in fact this Pope, who is generally thought 
of as almost rigidly conservative in matters ecclesiastical, turns out, 
amazingly, to be vastly latitudinarian in matters intellectual—a verita- 
ble liberal of the spirit. This Encyclical is irenic, catholic, egalitarian 
(57), syneretic, progressive, or in English, peaceable, universal, pop- 
ulist, inclusive and hopeful—hopeful because time, which is of fun- 
damental importance to Christianity (17), points forward; the Pope 
speaks expectantly of the next millennium as we might speak of the 
next decade, and the Last Judgment is nowhere in sight. 

Here are some of the details of this inclusivism: Paul, Augustine, 


Pascal, Kierkegaard are specifically and positively named; the Second 
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Vatican Council is frequently cited; it is hard to imagine that either 
these men or the outcomes of this event appeal to John Paul 
unqualifiedly. But his net is cast even wider, bringing up startling catch- 
es cheek by jowl, as when the Book of Job is mentioned in tandem 
with the philosophers of the absurd (42; I think that means certain 
existentialists). The pagan Greeks are included for their attention to 
“an unknown god,” the God made known to them by Paul (39). The 
East is drawn in, especially India as the land of “great spiritual 
impulse” (105). Yet all these influences are to be absorbed without 
detriment to the Church's primary “inculturation in the world of 
Greco-Latin thought” (106). In his conclusion, the Pope turns to 
Mary, “the woman whom the prayer of the Church invokes as the Seat 
of Wisdom. ...” (153). 

Even taking into account the wise policy of appealing to the 
non-Western part of the world, whence increasingly come today’s 
converts, priests and religious as well as to the restless female 
members of the Church, there would be something puzzling in this 
philosophical multiculturalism, were it not in line with another 
teaching of the Encyclical mentioned above: The Pope recognizes 
philosophical errors, the ones just cited, but he asserts that the 
Church has no positive philosophy of its own (75, 110). Recall that 
Thomas was only a model, and only a model. 

How is it intelligible that philosophy should be coequal with 
faith, as the hither wing of the spirit, and that this wing should 
flutter indeterminately? Doesn't it undermine the seriousness of 
philosophy within the institution, which this Encyclical is intended 
to inculcate, not so much to postpone a commitment (as befits a 
search still in progress), but to declare every outcome in principle 
uncanonical (75)? Is it not even at odds with the pronouncement that 
philosophy is not contingent or hypothetical: “If something is true, 
then it must be true for all people and at all times... Hypotheses may 
fascinate, but they do not satisfy” (43)? An institution like this col- 
lege, which is radically nescient and dogmatically vacant, can and 
must say that it has no positive philosophy of its own (though a good 
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many of its members may have the same philosophic adherences). 
But can a church that has a positive message of faith (14) and claims 
that faith and reason contain each other (29) leave its rational side 
undecided? Here is where a study of the Encyclical leads deep into 
questions that I for one have wrongly neglected, though some of our 
people, colleagues and alumni, here and in the Southwest, have spent 
their lives with them. 

Therefore the third arid best reason why I recommend this papal 
letter to our common attention is the set of questions it must raise 
even, or especially, in the well-disposed reader's mind. I want to say 
here that in the brief ruminations that follow I am far from wishing 
to imply that the Pope willfully glosses over difficulties or carelessly 
introduces self-contradictions. No such thing: the letter is finite and 
the subject indefinitely great; moreover it has urgent ecclesiastical 
purposes that preclude subtle philosophical exposition. I have simply 
grown interested in its remarkable ramifications. 

The Pope leaves philosophical dogma indeterminate to protect 
the autonomy of reason (75). How can reason that works in tandem 
with faith be autonomous? The Pope distinguishes autonomy from 
self-sufficiency (76). Reason has its own principles, methods and 
conclusions, but does not encompass the whole of knowledge; it is 
not “separate” from faith, that is, complete without the latter. 

But what guarantees that reason, acting autonomously, will sup- 
ply the “necessary preamble to theology” (99, n. 90), that it is never 
opposed to faith (51), that it is never in competition with faith (29)? 
For the Pope enjoins 


that faith and philosophy recover the profound unity 
which allows them to stand in harmony with their 
nature without compromising their mutual autono- 
my. The parrbesia [freedom of speech] of faith must be 
matched by the boldness of reason. (74) 


The answer to the question seems to me in part to lie in the 
conjunction “and” of “faith and reason.” The autonomous natural 
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reason that is harmoniously teamed with faith as its preamble is, just 
as the Pope intimates, self-limited by its formalisms, its method: 
principles, rigorous inferences, formal argumentation. The Encyclical 
names the law of noncontradiction as one such universally accepted 
principle (8). I do not mean that such rationality is merely formal and 
not governed by meanings, as that of symbolic logic. On the contrary, 
when it is said of Thomas that semper formalissime loquitur, “he always 
speaks most formally,” what is meant by the scholastic language is just 
the opposite: He always speaks of essences. What I do mean is that 
the reason that is both conjoined with and distinct from faith is self- 
denyingly rigorous and systematic. It is uncontaminated rationality. 
When the Pope says that reason and faith contain each other (29), he 
does not, I think, mean that they infect each other but rather that they 
take account of and recognize each other as other, in particular that 
“philosophy is always open... to the supernatural” (109). The various 
alternative routes that rigorous reason will take, depending-on its prin- 
ciples (as do mathematical systems), is just what may account for the 
Pope's rejection of one canonical system of reason for the Church. 

But here enters what seems to me to be a significant duality in the 
Encyclical, the one I mentioned in the beginning. Throughout the text 
“reason” and “philosophy” are used interchangeably in exhortation, 
though in description they are not really the same. Reason, recta ratio, 
produces coherent and correct systems (8) and is a specialized project. 
Philosophy, on the other hand, is a human activity, implicit in all of us; 
it is a desire (40), a journey (42), a search (44}—not a vain one, for our 
very philosophical capacity “implies the rudiments of a response” (45). 
Though the Pope's usage is not systematic, the descriptive difference is 
discernible; it is the philosophical rather than the rational mode that 
produces my sense of an affinity between our enterprise and his injunc- 
tion to the educational institutions of the Church. The Pope himself 
delineates philosophy by the absence of two human limitations: the 
“philosophical pride” that insists on representing its partial view as a 
complete view of reality (7) and the “false modesty” that rests content 
with partial truth and gives up on radical inquiry (11). 
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I put the problem of this duality to myself in a figure. The 
Catholic Christian's spirit is borne on the two wings of faith and rea- 
son; the thoughtfully inclined pagan’s soul rises on the single wing of 
philosophical desire; members of the college will recognize it from 
the one dialogue they read twice in the program, the Phaedrus. How 
does the reason that is conjoined with faith differ from the impulse 
of philosophy that flies solo? 

If I try to define to myself in kind what are the objects of faith, I 
find three: extraordinary sensible occurrences like miracles, ordinary 
sensible events with extraordinary meaning like the Incarnation, and 
suprasensible facts like the Trinity. These may not be within the 
purview of natural reason, when they are taken as.baldly singular 
facts and events. But taken in kind they are not alien to the “wonder 
awakened. . .by the contemplation of creation” (7), or for that matter 
of an uncreated world: the miracle of sensible appearance, the 
sudden manifestation of divinity in a human being, the revelation of 
unity-in-diversity of an ideal realm—these are kinds of experience 
not unknown to philosophy. 

Hence it seems to me that the activity of philosophy encompasses 
reason, being in stretches—though only in stretches—tigorous in 
refutation or proof. For philosophy begins in medias res and includes 
within itself all manner of modes: mundane trust, encouraging belief, 
revelatory illumination, while reason in this understanding is bounded 
not only by the singular historical facts of faith—that is why time is so 
important to Christianity—but also by its principled beginnings and 
its methodical purity. Hence it is not self-sufficient and complete: “It 
is impossible that faith and knowledge [scientia] should be of the same 
thing” says Thomas (On Truth 14.9). And so an outside source, 
Revelation, is required, not so much that human knowledge might be 
perfect as that the soul might be saved. 

The philosophy of the pagans, on the other hand (and I here use 
“pagan,” derived from pax, “peace” in its Christian meaning: a pacif- 
ic civilian not enrolled in the army of Christ), is often represented as 
being in itself salutary and as including within itself the possibility 
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of experiences that are the generic and ever-available counterparts to 
the singularities of faith. Moreover, there are no objects philosophy 
is not about: non-being, appearance, being, objects of ignorance, 
opinion, knowledge—all come under the purview of philosophy. 
The limits of philosophy come from the finitude of the thinker, not 
from the occurring objects, and its bearing medium is hopeful trust, 
not certain faith. Thus the soul flying on the single wing of philos- 
ophy sets no bounds to‘its own desire. 

If there is any truth in my observation that reason and philoso- 
phy are separable notions in the Encyclical Fides et Ratio, it is an act of 
daring: not only an exhortation to professional philosophers to 
return to foundational rationality, but an invitation to all and sundry 
to realize their natural philosophical capability. I find this call 
absolutely remarkable, not only as a Magisterial pronouncement for 
the faithful, but especially as an incitement to us all to reflect on the 
relation of faith to thought. 


